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TEACHING SCHOOL AND BOARDING AROUND. 


My thoughts go back to the rosy prime, 
And memory paints anew the scenes 

Afar in the bleak New England clime, 
Though half a century intervenes. 

On a highway corner the school-house stands, 
Under an elm-tree broad and tall, 

And rollicking children in laughing bands 
Come to the master’s warning call. 

They pile together their sleds and skates, 
Hang hats and hoods in the entryway, 

And, gathering pencils, books, and slates, 
Diligent study succeeds to play. 

A mountain-stream turns a gray stone mill 
That runs with a slow and slumbrous sound, 

And there in fancy I wander still, 
Teaching school and boarding around. 


Near by is a farm-house large and square, 
With doors and casements of faded red, 
A stoop that shades from the summer glare, 
And wood well piled in the sheltering shed. « 
There’s an ancient barn with swallow-holes 
High in the gable, three in a line; 
The lithe bay colt in the deep snow rolls; 
From racks of hay feed the docile kine, 
Closely are huddled the timorous sheep; 
As the flails resound from the threshing-floor, 
The pilfering poultry stealthily creep 
And silently watch at the open door 
For each stray kernel of shelling grain. 
Full of content was the lot I found 
Among the farm folk, honest and plain, 
Teaching school and boarding around. 


The farmer’s table has lavish supplies ; 
Chicken, and sausage of flavor rare, 
Crullers and cookies, and puddings and pies, 
Are items rich in the bill of fare. 
The teacher sleeps in a wide, soft bed, 
Kept clean for guests, in the great spare room, 
With gay chintz curtains over his head 
And blankets wove in the hand-loom. 
The thrifty wife ere the break of day 
Springs from her rest, though the morn is cool, 
And, breakfast ended, we haste away 
O’er the shining crust to the district school. 
Here morals are pure, and manners sincere, 
And men in the church and state renowned 
Have made the first step in a grand career, 
Teaching school and boarding around. 


In the moonlight evening long and still 

The youth assemble from many a farm; 
Though the air without is crisp and chill, 

There’sa bright wood-fire and a welcome warm. 
Nuts and apples are passed around, 

The hands of the clock get a backward turn, 
Innocent frolic and mirth abound 

Till low in their sockets the candles burn. 
Young men and maidens of artless ways 

Are drawn together in groups like this: 
Their hands are joined in the rural plays, 

And sweet lips meet in the guileless kiss; 
Twin hearts are linked with a golden chain, 

And love with marriage is early crowned. 
How oft I dream I am there again, 

Teaching school and boarding around! 


—Harper’s Bazar. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue CarHouics anp Parocutat Scuoors.—Father 
McCosker, the priest of Rahway, N. J., who ventured 
to maintain that the public schools were better than 
the parochial, has been pursuaded to back down. Not- 
withstanding that he had repeatedly declared the 
parochial school taught little besides the catechism, and 
advised the children to attend the common schools, he 
now crawls abjectly before the bishop and eats his 
own words in expressing the wish that all Catholic 
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the future. This is the result that could have been 
expected. No Roman Catholic priest can exercise such 


independence as Rev. Mr. McCosker attempted, and 
stay inthe church. But there will be a good may Rah- 
way Catholics whose children will not go to the priests’ 
school, all the same.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


Recrssrs. —The question of recesses is, in many re- 
spects, the most important one connected with our pres- 
ent school system ; yet little or no attention is given to 
it. We are satisfied to do as our grandfathers did. 
The question involves the physical, intellectual, and 


58| moral welfare of our children, and the solution is simple ; 


although there is great prejudice against the entire 
abolition of recesses. They are becoming obsolete in 


the East because of their tendency to immorality. In 
the Washington (D. C.) public schools there have been 
no recesses for thirty years; and many of the leading 
schools of the West have abridged or abolished them.— 
The Practical Teacher. 


Epucation Lire.—The people 
are making a grave charge against our system of higher 
education, when they complain that it is disconnected 
from the active business of life. It isa charge to which 
our colleges cannot plead guilty and live. They must 
rectify the fault, or miserably fail of their great purpose. 
There is scarcely a more pitiable sight than to see here 
and there learned men, so-called, who have graduated in 
our own and the universities of Europe with high honors, 
—men who know the whole gamut of classical learning, 


— who have sounded the depths of mathematical and 
speculative philosophy,—and yet who could not harness 
a horse or make out a bill of sale if the world depended 
upon it.—Jas. A. Garfield. 


Wuart ts Teacuine.—Teaching, in its proper sense, 
is the process of arousing and directing the mental 
activities, in such a way as will lead to the acquirement 
of knowledge and mental culture, The efficiency of 
the teaching is properly measured, therefore, not by 
what is merely presented to the pupils, but by the 
effect it produces on the activities of their minds,—by 
what it leads the pupils actually to acquire. Hence 
the teaching should be adapted to the different degrees 


of activity and strength of which the mental faculties 
may be capable in the natural order, or successive stages 
of intellectual growth.—W. W. Waterman, Supt. of 
Taunton, Mass. 


Epucation or Tuer Necro. — The Negro passion 
for education has quieted from a freshet or flood to a 
steady current: it is not universal, but general. Many 


of the blacks are indifferent, but the best portion of 
them are still earnest, not blindly eager as formerly. — 
The Southern Workman. 


A Liserat yet Business Epvucation. — It is a 
widespread but erroneous opinion, that those young 
men who intend to devote their lives to mercantile or 
agricultural pursuits do not need that liberal training 
in the schools which those do who intend to follow 
callings of a more techincal character. In this age of 
push and strife men need something more than mere 
physical force to succeed in any department of human 
energy ; and other things being equal, those are sure 
to come out best who have the ability to think carefully, 
consecutively, and logically upon any subject which 
may demand their attention. Men frequently fail in 
business, not because they do not possess energy or in- 
dustry, but simply from inability, when a complicated 
business proposition presents itself, to analyze and 
weigh conditions and draw logical conclusions. Hence 
that course of study, or those particular branches of 
study, are most valuable which tend most directly to 
cultivate habits of close attention, and an ability to 
measure and weigh relations from which to obtain cor- 
rect conclusions. For these purposes I know of noth- 
ing equal to Latin and mathematics. Success in either 


children of Rahway should go to the parochial school in 


of these departments requires work pure and simple ; 


— 


no amount of guess-work or suppositions will do; 
everything must yield to a law cold and inexorable. 
To have fairly mastered either of these branches of 
study implies a great deal of faithful and honest labor. 


Those habits of industry, perseverance, and close atten- 
tion to details which will prove valuable auxiliaries in 
any calling-of life must have been developed and 
strengthened.—Princ. J. B. McChesney, Oakland, Cal. 


Execrive Stupirs. — The elective system does not 
tend to bring about the extinction of the traditional 
studies called liberal; because these studies, though 
pursued by a smaller proportion than formerly, are pur- 
sued by those who choose them with greater vigor and 
to better purpose than they were ever pursued as parts 
of a prescribed curriculum. The scientific turn of mind 
is comparatively rare among the young men who enter 


the college, a large majority of the students preferring 
languages, metaphysics, history, and political science, 
to mathematics, physics, zodlogy, and botany. Whether 
this preference is the result of genuine natural predis- 
position, or an effect of the training supplied by the 
secondary schools, it would be hard to determine.—Prest. 
C. W. Eliot, Harvard Coll. 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY GEN. J. W. PHELPS, 


William Penn was as careful with the streets, alleys, 
sidewalks, police ete., of the cities that were established 
under his influence, as the Puritans were neglectful of 
theirs, But in the matter of education the Puritans 
seem to have been far ahead of the Quakers. Penn 
was an accomplished courtier; and probably like all 
other courtiers, his attention was not very particularly 
impressed with the necessity of education for the masses. 
There was much in common between the Quakers and 
Puritans, one of the principle differences being that the 
latter were not quite-so radical in their ideas of reform 
as the former. Both were ready to throw off the old, 
tattered habiliments of a past civilization ; but the Qua- 
kers were not so much impressed as the Puritans were 
with the necessity of providing some intellectual robes 
for supplying the place of those which had been thrown 
off. In consequence, while the Puritans have produced 
many men of a high order of intellectuality, the pop- 
ulation of Pennsylvania, equally large as that of New 
England, stands accredited with only a few. 

The Puritans perhaps derived some of their ideas of 
the importance of public schools from the republic of 
Holland, with which, through the Pilgrims and other- 
wise, they were more intimately connected than were 
the Quakers. The germ of popular liberty that was 
brought over in the Mayflower, though springing up in 
England, had been nurtured and trained in the republi- 
can and Calvinistic atmosphere of Holland. It was 
aggressive in its growth, not passive as among the 
Quakers. The issue that the Pilgrims made with a 
past corrupt age was briefly this; viz., that man had 
attained his religious majority, and was capable of 
thinking and acting for himself, without the officious 
interference of popes, priests, kings, inquisitions, or coun- 
cils; and as a practical evidence of this fact, the Bible 
was put into the hands of the Puritan youth, at school, 
to be read and interpreted for himself. He was the 
child and heir of God, and not the spurious offspring of 
priests, and he therefore had a right to read and com- 
prehend by his own intelligence the words of God, his 
Father. 

In order to maintain the right of reading the Bible 
it was neccessary to learn how to read it; and for this 
purpose the Puritans took great pains to establish pub- 
lic schools, in which they had been in former years far 


in advance of the Quakers of Pennsylvania. ThataState 


so highly favored with wealth of soil, temperature, and 


healthiness of climate, and so aboynding in natural pro- 
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ductions, should have followed so far behind poor, barren 
New England in intellectual products seems remarkable ; 
but the fact may partly be explained, perhaps, by what 
we have said. 

Of late years, however, Pennsylvania has adopted an 

educational measure which is full of future promise. 
We allude to the establishment of the Normal Schools. 
Of these there are only ten as yet in operation, we be- 
lieve. Their design is not unlike those of West Point 
in one respect: it is to furnish skilled officers for the 
great standing army of teachers which a republican 
population as large as that of Pennsylvania must keep 
on foot for the defence and maintenance of her institu- 
tions. One of these schools reports some six or seven 
hundred pupils, most of whom are preparing to follow 
the profession of teaching. The buildings that have 
been erected for these schools are generally beautiful 
and imposing structures, showing in their very appear- 
ance something of the grandeur of the purpose which 
they are intended to serve. Among these edifices 
there is no other more beautiful than the one at West 
Chester. It is located at a convenient distance outside 
of the borough, and is built of dressed blocks of serpen- 
tine, like the University of the State, and is apparently 
equally large. It is under the direction of a very 
efficient principal ; the pupils are well advanced in the 
improved qualifications necessary to the profession of 
teaching at the present day, and seem to be fully im- 
pressed with the dignity of that profession. While 
passing through the recitation-rooms, our thought led 
us naturally to institute a comparison between the same 
twent-four dukes who sustain the aristocratic govern- 
ment of England, as the main pillars of State, and 
these Normal Schools which are to serve the same pur- 
pose for the republican government of the great State 
of Pennsylvania, which, of itself is only one of the 
many pillars that are to sustain this republican Nation. 
And of course the republican Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania appeared to us a much grander institution than 
the dukedom of England, however grandly associated 
with the history of the world that institution may be. 

And among these Normal Schools we were highly 

gratified to find that there is one at least, that of the 
Ninth District, the principle of which accords with my 
views on the importance of introducing the practical 
moral philosophy of good behavior into the curriculum 
of our primary public schools. There is no educational 
measure of the day of more importance than this. It 
is rudimentary self-government. The pistol-habit is 
making greater progress from Texas toward New Eng- 
land, than refined manners are making from New Eng- 
land toward Texas. While the last logic of kings is 
ceasing to be announced from the mouths of cannon, 
the sovereign American citizen should not express his 
logic from the mouths of the six-shooter. There is 
hardly a newspaper that one takes up which is not 
filled with acts of violent self-assertion on the part of 
school-children as well as of adults, by means of the 
pistol or knife, the proper preventative of which is 
early training in good-breeding. The codes of Napo- 
leon and of Frederick the Great were not of so much 
importance to their respective people, as a code of good 
manners is to the people of the United States. While 
such unhappy instances of violence and outrage as our 
newspapers exhibit are natural antecedents to war, 
there is war in the very difference of manners that pre- 
vail in different sections of the country. There are no 
two nations in Europe whose manners are more widely 
different than those between the Northern and South- 
ern portions of the United States. Our Normal schools 
will have a great deal to do before these manners be- 
come civilized and nationalized, as they must be in order 
to insure the perpetuity of the Republic. 

Our present system of public-school education through- 
out the whole country lacks logical consistency. It in- 
troduces reform schools and makes no provision for 
preventing the evils which these reform schools are in- 
tended to cure; viz., ill-manners. It fails to teach the 
child, principles of self-government, in a self-governing 
nation. It delays the teaching of moral philosophy (or 
good behavior) until the child becomes a college stu- 
dent, and then teaches it only theoretically. It admits 
persons ofall kinds of manners into the national Union 

~ end makes no effort to harmonize these manners and 


tone them to the support of republican government. It 
does little or nothing toward meeting the transition of 
instruction in manners from the family to the public 
school. 


A FEW HINTS ON INEXPENSIVE BOOKS. 
BY A. BLAISDELL. 


I was much pleased to read in Toe JourNnAL of Feb. 
2d an instructive article on “English Literature,” by 
Mr. J. W. Macdonald. I heartily agree with the writer 
of this article in the wish that our publishers of copy- 
right books would see fit to issue still cheaper editions 
of their authors. The difficulty is this, and it is a point 
often overlooked by educational writers: The first and 
greatest cost in making an inexpensive edition of 
Evangeline, for instance, is setting up the type and 
making the plates, and not so much in the binding. 
Hence the “leaves” of this poem would cost nearly as 
much whether stitched together in paper covers or sold 
in “leaflets.” To wire the pages together and put on 
a paper cover can be done at a trifling expense compared 
with the cost of composition. The expense of setting 
up one of Shakespeare’s plays in type is a very im- 
portant item; merely wiring the leaves together, on 
decent paper, is a trifling matter. For myself, I do not 
believe in this “leaflet” plan, except perhaps in the 
lower schools. By all means let us have leaflets in all 
the schools, if we cannot have anything else. Just 
now, I am thankful for leaflets. It is a step in advance. 
They serve an admirable purpose in the lower grades. 
Mr. Macdonald can readily obtain the leaflets he calls 
for, even now, at a nominal cost. A decently-printed 
play of Shakespeare can be bought for 3 cents, and a 
sharp knife and ruler will soon convert it into “leaf- 
lets.” Rolfe’s editions of Shakespeare’s plays costs 
about 25 cents each, in paper. The same sharp knife 
will make leaflets, four for a cent, with the admirable 
picture thrown in, to say nothing of the notes. A copy 
of the “Arundel” or “Globe” English classics costs 
$1.00. Ten leaflets of Shakespeare or Burns for 1 cent! 
Surely, this is cheap enough. Milton’s entire poetical 
works can be made into a thousand well-printed leafilets 
for 25 cents. The same is true of most of the non- 
copyright classic authors. The rub comes with our 
copyright authars. It is difficult for the publishers of 
Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, etc., to see how there is 
any money in inexpensive or school editions of these 
authors. At present, there certainly would not be so 
great a demand for such books as most teachers would 
suppose. It is something which is certain to come,—in 
time. I wish the publishers of Longfellow and Whittier 
could be induced to strike off from the plates of their 
“Vest Pocket” Evangeline, Snow Bound, Deserted Vil- 
lage, Enoch Arden, etc., copies of these works and print 
them on cheaper paper, wire the leaves and bind them 
in paper covers. It would seem that these little works,— 
sold for 10 cents,—would meet a want long felt in our 
schools, The same could be done with the “Little 
Classic” books. The English authors are cheap enough 
now,asarule. The schools need something less expen- 
sive for American authors. Surely nothing could be 
cheaper or better than the 10-cent texts of Clark & 
Maynard’s “English Classics,” in the matter of print, 
paper, or binding. Miss Hodgdon’s “ Leaflets” is the 
latest and most practical plan to get the copyright 
authors into the hands of school-children, at a little 
expense. The teacher’s only hope is to create such a 
demand for these American authors that publishers will 
be induced to strike off inexpensive editions from their 
copyright plates. To put these works into new type 
would certainly not pay at present. 

After many years of practical experience in using 
annotated editions of the English classics, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Macdonald in his sweeping condemna- 
tion of such works. He does not call names, but he 
must necessarily refer to works edited by Hudson, 
Rolfe, Sprague, and the Clarendon Press. First, each 
and all of these works are so admirably printed that 
they are really some of the cheapest text-books in the 
market, throwing aside the notes as of no value. This 
is my position: If teachers had ample time to hear 
their classes, and the ability to supply their own 


“notes” to Shakespeare, Milton, etc., there would be 


no special need of annotated editions. Most teachers 
have neither the time, ability, or disposition to “work 
up” such a mass of material as is necessary in teaching 
the English classics. We utilize the labor of other men 
in every other pursuit; why not in this matter of the 
English texts? Iam perfectly willing that Mr. Rolfe 
or Mr. Sprague should burn the midnight oil in ransack- 
ing libraries to find the facts and collateral references to 
illustrate points in Shakespeare or Milton; especially if 
I can buy their works for a trifling sum, As to what 
opinion Mr. Rolfe or Mr. Hudson may have of certain 
passages, I care very little. These and most other 
editors have sense enough to furnish the facts in the 
most attractive style, and rarely bore us with their 
opinions. “Aisthetic notes” are rarely found in our 
American annotated texts. These editors are busily 
digging away to furnish me with material which would 
take me months to collect. They save me a great deal 
of time, annoyance, and expense. Their notes suggest 
ideas to me which I never should have thought of, per- 
haps. If they express their opinion, I take it for what 
it is worth tome. Their hundreds of parallel passages, 
references, illustrations, etc., 1am thankful for. They 
are helps, like a thousand and one other things in the 
profession of teaching. One of the most popular and 
interesting books of modern literature to use in the 
class-room is Irving’s Sketch Book. The copyright on 
this book has expired. Any publisher has a legal right 
to print it. Would it not be a good idea for Mr. Mac- 
donald to interview some publisher and induce him to 
issue a 10-cent school-edition of the Sketch Book? The 
“ Seaside Library” finds it profitable to issue 10-cent 
editions of standard books of four times the number of 
pages. Why not a 10-cent Sketch Book as well as a 
10-cent Vicar of Wakefield? Mr. Macdonald has written 
sensibly on a live subject. We hope his article will 
arouse the attention of earnest teachers to the impor- 
tance of having the cream of English literature put into 
the hands of our pupils at a nominal expense. 


UNKINDNESS. 


BY W. 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Let us not be too anxious to assist pupils out of 
their difficulties ; for by so doing we deprive them of 
the great benefit to be derived from education, — the 
power to think. In our haste to advance, or in our mis- 
taken kindness, we really inflict a great unkindness. 
Let us require students to struggle alone, and overcome 
their difficulties for themselves. It is much better for 
them to work days and even weeks on a difficult point, 
question, or subject, than it is for the teacher to tell 
them, or even suggest to them, the solution before 
they have exerted the individual self-effort. We 
should learn “to make haste slowly”; for just here is 
it especially true, that “great haste makes poor speed.” 
Mental discipline, and not knowledge, is the great desid- 
eratum of education. 

Impress upon the minds of students the paramount 
importance of their performing their own work, and in- 
sist upon their receiving neither assistance nor sugges- 
tion from any source till such is absolutely necessary. 
Show students that the assistance which you or some 
one else may give them is generally the greatest un- 
kindness to which they can be submitted; that it 
actually robs them of the richest blessing that educa- 
tion can bring; viz., the power to think, the power to 
institute and conduct original investigation, the ability 
readily to perceive, and correctly and expeditiously to 
solve, life’s problems. Every motive of the teacher and 
every school exercise should tend to the attainment of 
this end. 

Let us remember that there can be no development, 
no true education, where there is no self-activity; and 
that we must never do for the child what he can in rea- 
sonable time and with due effort be required to accom- 
plish for himself. Normal self-activity is the condition 
of all true mental growth ; and when we would deprive 
the child of the opportunity of this self-exertion, we 
really rob him of a benefit for the loss of which all the 
information we impart to him can never compensate. 
Let us rest assured that the pupil must accomplish his 


own work, and not the teacher or other pupils for him, 
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After all, the pupil must educate himself. This is the 
grand principle of all true development,—self-education. 
It would seem that the fundamental and almost axiom- 
atic importance of this principle would render it nearly 
presumptuous in us to write in its behalf; but its fre- 
quent and gross violation in our methods of teaching 
justifies us, we think, in the utterance of at least a few 
words in favor of its stricter observance. Let us not 
in our methods subvert the very end of all true education. 

Finally, let us at all times and under all circum- 
stances avoid diligently this unintentional but still ex- 
treme unkindness of injudiciously or blindly assisting 
our pupils. . 


A COSMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
For the use of teachers and classes in connection with any series of text- 
books on Geography. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


Cuapter IV. 
SUGGESTIVE EXAMINATION. 


As ice and snow accumulate on the tops of high 
mountains, will they remain at rest or move ? 

Such an accumulation is called a glacier. Which way 
will it move ? 

As this moving body of ice and snow works its way 
through a valley, will it push the loose soil and rocks 
beneath it? 

What trace of this pushing will remain on the solid 
rock ? 

All over the extent of North America the great rocky 
slopes are scratched deeply in a South-easterly direction 
to the sea, and on either side of such a graven path are 
little, loose sandy hills or boulders, while by the coast 
where these paths end, are often massive rocks piled 
up as if by giants. What do you infer has been the 
cause of these peculiarities ? 

If glaciers have at some earlier epoch covered North 
America, what must have been the climate as compared 
with the present ? 

When a glacier in its descent reaches the sea, what 
becomes of it? What is it then called ? 

We find icebergs sailing down the Arctic current 
into the North Atlantic: where may we suppose they 
come from ? 

When a large tract of land sinks and the sea rushes 
into its valleys, what do its mountains become ? 

If its mountains are still high above the snow-line, 
how would its melting snows escape ? 


eae part of the rocky slopes would become river- 


As soil was carried down by the rivers where would 
it be left ? 

The delta of a river is thus formed; do the deltas 
have any effect upon the basin into which they extend ? 

As the mountain-heights of a sinking Jand fall below 
the snow-line, what changes would come to the rivers ? 

As the basin into which the rivers pour, is gradually 
filled by the deltas, and the rivers diminished by the 
vanishing of the mountain-snows, what kind of a pla- 
teau would, in a hot climate, take the place of the basin ? 

The upper part of Australia is an arid plateau in- 
terspersed with salt lakes and saline incrustations; it 
has mountains on the west and southeast : what was it, 
probably, ages ago? ; 
came the salt lakes and saline incrustations 

ere 


There are similar tracts between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Sierra Nevada, and the arid plateau of Texas 
is like that of Australia. What may we infer with re- 
gard to the former condition of the western part of North 
America? 

What will be likely, in future ages, to occur in the 
Gulf of Mexico ? 

Along the southwestern coast of the United States 
are outlying sand-bars, thrown up by the rapid current 
called the Gulf Stream: will that coast probably extend 
or recede ? 

What effect on commerce do these sand-bars have ? 

Can there be much commerce without good harbors ? 

What effect does the action of the sea upon the coast 
have upon the occupation of the people who live there ? 

The current of a river sometimes prevents the ac- 
cumulation of sand at its mouth. Why are all the har- 


bors on the southeastern coast of the United States at 
the mouths of large rivers ? 

The coral animal builds along a sinking coast-line in 
the torrid seas. There are many coral reefs about 
Florida and the West Indies. What may we infer as to 
the comparative height of those coasts now and in 
former times ? 

If they were once much higher, what may we infer 
with regard to the connection of the Antilles with the 
continents ? 

If the northeastern plains of North America should 
rise, what would become of the lake and bay system, 
and how would the coast-line change ? 

What determines the direction of rivers. 

The rivers of North America run northerly above the 
parrellel of 50°, and southerly below it. What is the 
cause of this diversity ? 

The sub-marine cable across the North Atlantic is 
laid upon an elevation of the bed of the ocean: with 
what do we connect that elevation upon the continent 
of North America ? 

Upon the continent of Europe and Asia? 

Where does it reach its culmination ? 

The islands of Australasia, Australia, and the smaller 
islands of the Pacific are surrounded by coral reefs or 
are themselves coral islands. Has the bed of the ocean 
been rising, or sinking ? 

If the East Indies have been at some former epoch 
much higher than now, what do we know about their 
former relations to Asia ? 

If the whole region of Australia had at some early 
epoch been separated from Asia, should we expect to 
find any trace of its connection in the animals or plants of 
Australia ? 

We find in Australia, animals and plants of the same 
type as those now found fossil in America and Asia. 
What does this indicate with regard to the date of the 
separation from the continent ? 

What would seem to be the cause and purpose of 
volcanoes ? 

Are they found in the vicinity of geysers ? 

Would the same ceuntry be subject to earthquakes ? 

The geysers and Hekla of Iceland, the geysers and 
extinct volcanos of the Pacific coast of North America, 
the coronet of volcanoes about the Pacific Ocean and 
through the Andes show that the central fires find vent 
in lines of escape along the sea-coast. 

The coal-beds of North America are full of fossil 
plants of enormous proportions; what does that indi- 
cate with regard to the climate, soil, and atmosphere of 
their period of growth on the surface of the earth ? 

Why do we find foot-prints of strange birds or ani- 
mals in the hidden rock ? 

We sometimes find chalk and deposits of fine shells 
on the tops of mountains; what do we infer of the 
previous position of that upheaval ? 

What must the rock in the hilly interior have been 
at some remote period of time, if it now shows the web- 
footed track of some enormous bird, or the foot prints 
of great turtles ? 

What can we judge, from the course of migrating 
birds, of the climate of unknown regions to or from 
which they migrate ? 

Give the greatest height of mountains. 

Give the greatest depth of oceans. 

Give the circumference of the earth. 

Give its longest diameter. 


— At the dinner of the Harvard graduates in N. Y. City, a 
letter was read from Dr. O. W. Holmes, inclosing the following 
sonnet, which, he said, expressed the feeling that, ‘‘ besides 
the roof which shelters us, we have need of some wider home 
where we can meet and find ourselves in a more extended circle 
of sympathies than the narrow ring of the family; and no- 
where can we seek a truer and fairer bond of fellowship 
under the benignant smile of our alma mater.’’ 


Yes, home is sweet; and yet we needs must sigh, 
Restless until our longing souls have foun 
Some realm beyond the fireside’s narrow bo 

Where slippered ease and sleepy comfort lie, — 
Some fair ideal form that cannot die 
By age dismantled and by change uncrowned, 
Else life creeps circling in the self-same round 

And the low ceiling hides the lofty sky. 

And then to thee our truant hearts return, 

Dear Mother, Alma Casta,—spotless, kind! 
Thy sacred walls a larger home we find, 
And still for thee thy wandering children yearn 


While with undying fires thine altars burn 
Where all our holiest memories rest enshrined, 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 


BY I. J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. XXI. 


The following articles will be necessary for this exercise: A 
large, smooth, hard stone for an anvil; a hammer, a nail; a 
smooth pebble weighing a pound or more; a small! coffee-pot, a 
cork to fit it that has been made very soft by rolling on the 
floor under one of the feet; a flat sheet of soft unbaked pie- 
crust, large enough to cover the top of the coffee-pot so as to 
seal the lid tightly; a heavy stone to lay upon the lid that it 
may be pressed tightly into the dough; a small piece of white 
paper that has been dipped into salt brine and then dried, a 
few drops of nitrate of silver; a rubber comb; a very small dry 
cork suspended by a thread one foot long; a pile of books 
about one foot high; a little splinter one foot long to lay be- 
tween the top book and the one beneath, extending out so as 
to form an arm from which to suspend by a thread the little 
cork and the tack; half a teaspoonful of powdered chlorate of 
potash well mixed with twice its bulk of finely-powdered 
white sugar; asmall galvanic battery, and a little telegraph 
machine. 


EXPERIMENT. 


Lay a cold nail upon a 
stone, strike it with a 

hammer, and bring it 

near the lips. . 
Let a stone falla num- The nail is warm. 
ber of times upon a 

cold nail lying a a 

stone, and then bring 

the nail to the lips. 


Fit, not tightly,a The cork is thrown out Heat ma 
soft cork into the spout with great velocity. an 

of a coffee-pot which 

contains a cupful of 

water. Seal the cover 

tightly to the pot with 

dough, and put upon 

the cover a heavy 

stone. Heat the water 

to boiling. 


INFERENCE. 


em 


OBSERVATION. 
The nail is warm. 


be 
leat ob- 


(1) Examinea toyen- Fire under the boiler. In the steam-engine 

gine, or visitsomeen- Motion in the wheels. leat is employed in or- 

owe in the vicin- der to obtain motion, or 

ty. Momentum. 

Rub briskly arubber- The cork moves toward Electricity may be 

comb overadry coat- the comb. employed, and Momen- 

sleeve, and bring it ained. 

near a small, dry cork 

suspended by a thread. 

Regard a tree ora Parts of the tree motioity may be em- 

house that has been thrown out with ao loyed, while Motion, 

struck by lightning. velocity. The whole feat, and Light may 
house is set on fire. be obtained. 

Ignite a mixture of An explosion is pre Chemical ity may 

chlorate of potash and duced, and new sub- be emp , while 

sugar. stances are formed. L od Heat are ob- 

ned. 


In a common fire 
Chemical A finity is 
employed to produce 
Heat. 


Regard a common fire, Wood is consumed 
and we are warmed. 


Regard a burning Candle is consumed. In a candle Chemical 

candle. and we receive light. Affinity is employed 
and Light is obtained, 

Observe the zinc that Zinc has been con- Chemical Action may 

has been used ina gal- sumed, and white crys- be employed, and Gal- 

} mee battery; also the tals formed. vanism obtained. 

quid. 
Galvanic to mag: ployed; and 
vanic acrew, due je ed, an 
through awirethatis netism in the screw. 


oarried a great many 
times around a screw, 
and bring the screw 
near a tack that is sus- 


pended by a thread. 
(2) Observe the tele- When a current of In the telegraph, Gal- 
graph. electricity is sent vanism is employed that 


through a wire to a dis- — may be ob- 


tant office,an armature tain 
is there attracted toa 
temporary magnet. 

General Inference.—The forces are so related to one another that one 
variety of force may be employed, and another variety obtained; i. ¢., the 
Forces are Correlated, 

Regard a man using his muscular force in turning a grindstone, a horse 
drawing a cart,a boy throwing a ball, a locomotive drawing a train of 
cars, etc. 

(1) A toy steam-engine may be bought for fifty cents, 

(2) The telegraph may be made after the following plan: Across’ one 
end of a pine board, one foot long and four inches wide, up through from 
the under side of the board nail a block of wood four inches long, two 
inches wide, and two inches thick. In a line lengthwise to, and on the top 
of the block one inch apart. bore with a gimlet two small holes, Into 
each hole drive a common acrew, that is about two inches long, deeply 
enough to just hide the thread of the screw. Send toa dealer in one of our 
large cities,—e. g., E.8. Ritchie, Boston,—for ten or fifteen cents’ worth 


of silk-covered, copper wire Number 30. Around one of the screws wind 
half the wire, around the other screw the remainder. Wind the wire 
around the first screw in the direction in which the hands of a watch 


move. Do not break the wire, but continue to the second screw, wind 
in the ite direction. Leave six or eight inches of the wire free 
each en connect with wires of the battery. Into one end of a piece of 


e-straw one foot long start a little slit, and into the slit fix crosswise a 
piece of common knitting-needle, one inch and a quarter long; or better 
a small finishing nail. Through the straw, two inches from the piece of 
knitting-needle and parallel with it, thrust a fine sewing-needle. The 
—— is to serve as a pivot upon which the straw is to be balanced 
by pushing into the open end of the straw, which is lighter, bits of straw or 
wood. The long arm must overbalance the short arm the pos- 
sible excess of weight. In order to balance the straw its point, the 
needle must have a support. Part way through the hole of an em 
spool push a rod of soft wood the size of a pen-holder. Stand the spoo 
on the board two inches away from the screws that are wound with wire. 
Cut the rod of wood off so that its upper end shall be half-an-inch below 
the tops of the screws. Cut with strong shears from a piece of thin sheet 
lead, or a piece of old tin,a strip of metal three inches long and three- 
eighths of an inch wide. A quarter of an inch from each end punch a 
pin-hole, with a darning-needle or anawl. Atthe middle of the strip 

unch @ hole a little larger that those at the edges. Through this push a 
Rick, and then drive the tack into the top of the rod of wood that stands 
in the spool. Now bend the ends of the metal strip up at a point half-an- 
inch from each of the holes atthe end. The holes now face each other 
and through each may be thrust one end of the sewing-needle pivot. if 
now the straw be placed lengthwise the board, and the spool one inch 
from the block, and the long end of the straw be lifted, one end of the 
piece of knitting-needie will touch one screw, and the other end the other 
screw. A thin, narrow block set on will support the straw. The 


-needle, must be held from one-thirty.second to 


armature, or 
one-gight of an inch above the screw. Connect the wires from the sgrewg 


—— 


| 
| ly be employed, 
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with the wires of the battery (the battery may be one hundred feet away, 

rovided the wires do not come in contact by crossing each other), and the 

nstant that the second wire is connected the straw will move, showing 
that the screws have become magnetic under the influence of a pas 
eurrent. Break the current by mw gg, he wire, and it is quite likely the 
straw will not fall back as you wish. he reason is that the screws have 
become more or less permantly magnetized. A little piece of thin tissue- 
paper stuck to the - of each screw will prevent the armature from re- 
maining in contact with the screws. Since the knitting-needle is a piece 
of steel, it will become permanently magnetized, so thatjit will be neces- 
sary to have the current pass in the more favorable direction. Which 
this way is may be found by experiment; first connecting the wire that 
comes from the copper of the battery to one end of the wire that goes 
around the screws, and the wire from the zinc to the other. If the straw 
does not instantly move, change the wires. Great care, however, must be 
taken to almost exactly the straw, so that the long arm shall be 
the least bit heavier than the short arm. 


STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT POTSDAM, N. ¥. 


Tue JouRNAL oF EpUCcATION is a welcome visitor at the 
Potsdam Normal School. Teachers and students alike look in 
this for the freshest news in education and the latest develop- 
ments in the art of teaching. As the reports and letters from 
various schools throughout the country are always eagerly read 
by us, it was thought that a word from this region beyond the 
wilderness would be acceptable to your readers. 

HISTORY. 

Potsdam, though receiving its name from Germany, is by no 
means Germanic in appearance or spirit. A traveler, on en- 
tering its streets, would say that he had come upon a New 
England village, and after inquiring into its history would find 
good reason for his mistake; for this, like a great many other 
settlements made in the early history of New York, was a 
New England hamlet, and in the growth from log-houses and 
forest-trails to inviting houses and highways the New England 
spirit was not lost. In nothing is this more noticeable than in 
education. Within a short time after the first few families 
were settled in their homes, even before they could ‘‘ see their 
way out of the woods,’’ measures were taken to provide for 
the proper instruction of theirchildren. This resulted, in 1816, 
in the founding of a school known as the St. Lawrence Acad- 
emy. For fifty years it continued under this name, steadily 
increasing its influence and efficiency. This was largely due 
to the enterprising men who constituted its board of managers. 
The history of the school, under successive principals, shows 
that it kept pace with the growth in educational reform 
throughout the State. As early as 1838, under the adminis- 
tration of Prof. Brainard, a teacher’s class was formed, and 
regular instruction in “‘ Methods” was given to those who 
were to become teachers in the district schools. This is said 
to have been the first organized effort of the kind made in the 
State. Its influence must have been far-reaching, since 
nearly two thousand teachers were instructed in this class 
during its existence. 

In 1866, while the commission appointed by the State Legis- 
lature were seeking appropriate sites for the four Normal 
Schools which had just been authorized by law, the trustees of 
St. Lawrence Academy turned over to them the lot, buildings, 
apparatus, and library, amounting to $13,000, to secure the lo- 
cation of one school in Potsdam, on condition that the Aca- 
demic Department would be maintained in connection with 
the other departments. To this was added $70,000 raised by 
the village, town, and county, which met the requirements of 
the commission. 

After the completion of a new and larger building in 1869, 
the school was re-organized under the present name by Dr. M. 
MecVicar. It continued under his management until he re- 
signed to take charge of the Michigan Normal School in 1881. 
Before the opening of the fall term 1881, the Board had elected 
the present principal, Rev. T. J. Morgan, D.D., of Chicago 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

ORG ANIZATION—GOVERNMENT. 

The school at present consists of four departments, Training, 
Normal, Academic, and Music, with a faculty of fifteen. The 
Training Dept., composed of pupils varying in age from six to 
fifteen, is divided into Primary and Intermediate grades. 
Furnished with the needful apparatus of the modern school- 
room, and presided over by teachers thoroughly conversant 
with the requirements of the work, it is intended that these 
grades shal! be models of their kind. Through them there is 
afforded to the children and young people of the immediate 
vicinity an opportunity for obtaining a thorough English ed- 
ucation; and in connection with the Normal Dept. they fur- 
nish practice-teaching for all those who have received their 
professional instructiop. The best theories of management 
and teaching must be put in practice in the Training Dept. 
under the supervision of some member of the faculty before 
any student can secure a teacher’s diploma. 

The Normal and Academic Depts. differ only in the require- 
ments made upon the students of the Normal for professional 
training. The attendance thus far this year has been nearly 
five hundred. 

In government, the school seeks to imitate the family. 
Mutual forbearance and helpfulness are enjoined. Self con- 
trol on the part of the student forms the objective point of 
every regulation. The students as a whole have entered 
heartily into the plan, and manifest a commendable spirit in 
carrying itout. As all movements of classes during the day 

are regulated by a system of electric bells, habits of promptness 
are formed. The laggard meets with no sympathy, and ex- 
pects no praise unless he is as punctual as the “ clock.”’ 
CHAPEL—READING-ROOM—LIBRARY. 
Connected with the main building, which contains recitation- 


used as an assembly-room, for rhetorical work, school enter- 
tainments, and as a study-room by students during unoccupied 
divisions of the day. This was built with reference to beauty, 
as well as utility, and has been made still more attractive by 
the adorning of its walls with choice engravings, class mottoes, 
and statuary. No visitor forgets the pleasurable inipression 
left upon his mind when looking in for the first time upon this 
spacious and well-lighted hall. A new Knabe Concert Grand 
Piano furnishes the music needed for singing and marching. 
To lead in singing, at morning exercises, a large, well-trained 
choir of students has been recently organized. When speak- 
ing of music, the Normal Orchestra must not be forgotten. 
Under the direction of a competent leader, certain of the stu- 
dents whose rank permits are regularly drilled to play to- 
gether upon such instruments as they wish to become familiar 
with. This has succeeded far beyond all expectation, so that 
now, for Commencements, Rhetoricals, Sociables, and other 
public entertainments, the school can furnish music equal to 
that which can be hired from outside. 

No unimportant feature in the organization of the school is 
a well-stocked reading-room and reference-library. The lead- 
ing dailies, weeklies, and reviews, together with nearly all edu- 
cational periodicals, are kept on its files. In the room adjoin- 
ing this isa text-book and general library, comprising such 
books as meet the wants of students of an academic grade. 

Recently, under the management of Dr. Morgan, there has 
been added a teachers’ library, to meet the needs of the fac- 
ulty and pupil teachers. This is being rapidly filled with the 
best books pertaining to education, methods in teaching, and 
mental science, and the latest text-books and apparatus for 
the school-room. Publishers have appreciated the value of 
this library as an advertising medium, and thus far have re- 
sponded very liberally in placing in it such books as they wish 
brought to the notice of teachers. The books thus donated 
become the property of the State, and are kept in a separate 


case, where they can be examined by all and such selections 
made for class-room use as the teachers deem best suited to 
their work. Some have already been adopted as the text-books 
of the school. 


LANGUAGE. 
Since the opening of this year, added attention has been be- 


stowed upon that part of the course of instruction which 
deals with the English language. 
emphasizing grammar, but by giving more practice in reading, 
writing, and speaking English correctly. 
are begun early in the course, and continued progressively 
until the day of graduation. 


This is not done by merely 


Language lessons 


It is believed that the State Normal and Training School at 


Potsdam keeps abreast with like institutions in the progress 
toward making real the teacher’s vision of an ideal school, and 
that the past record of more than three-score years of good 
work done and continued advancement is but the stepping- 
stone to future achievement. 


Potsdam, N. Y., 1882. 


VARIETIES. 


— Inexorable Fashion.—J. Thompson, who has just made a 


tour through the Rovinna Valley, East Africa, gives an inter- 
esting account of fashion’s strange freaks among the dark 
belles of Africa. The Makonde women, who are especially 
ugly, with short squat features, and faces of a most repulsive 
aspect, not content with their natural ugliness, resort to the 
strangest possible means to enhance it, and with every success. 
They cover their faces and bodies with the most inartistic tat- 


tooing in what we may call the bas-relief style, forming zigzag 


lines, various geometrical figures, such as squares, triangles, 
etc., and figures with a faint resemblance to trees, The pro- 
cess must be extremely painful. They first make the required 


pattern by a series of short cuts with a knife, rub charcoal 
into the wound, and leave it to heal up. If now left alone it 
heals up, and only shows the pattern by the color; but that is 
not what is wanted, so the process is repeated a second time, 
and then a third, on which the pattern is shown, not only by 
the black color, but also by the raised skin. It is thus that 
the negro-lover delights to stroke the skin of his mistress, and 
praise the beauty of her markings, when the moon is bright, 
and pombe and the dance have made his heart glad within 


him. The most extraordinary ornament of the Makonde 
women, however, is the pelele, which is a circular piece of 
wood variously carved and adorned, worn in the upper lip. 
They are commonly two inches in diameter, and when stick- 
ing straight out suggest the idea of a duck’s bill. As the 
women advance in age, and the pelele increases in size, the lip 
and pelele hang down over the mouth and actually cover the 
chin, extending in many cases below, until they resemble the 
snout of the American tapir, all the more so owing to the flat- 
ness of the nasal organ and the thickness of the lips. 


— As the result of his researches and calculations, Dr. Josef 
Chavanne, the well-known Austrian geographer, estimates the 
mean altitude of the continent of Africa to be 2169.93 feet, 
thus giving it more than double the mean altitude of the con- 
tinent of Europe, which M. G. Leipoldt has estimated at 971.41 
feet. According to M. Chavanne, if the Atlas range were 
spread over the entire continent of Africa, it woul give a 
height of 85.86 feet only, while the Abyssinian mountain mass 
would similarly give a height of 79.72 feet. 


— A Western editor received a letter from a subscriber ask- 
ing him to publish a cure for apple-tree worms. He replied 
that he could not suggest a cure until he knew what the 


worms. 
— A little girl, noticing the glittering gold fill in her 
‘Mary, I wish I had 


rooms and offices, there has been built a fine, large chapel, 


aunt’s front teeth, exclaimed, 
copper-toed teeth like yours.” 


OUR PORT, H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


In his stately home in Cambridge, 
Girt with treasures rich and rare, 

Does he hear the children’s voices 
As they vibrate in the air ? 


Yes, with grateful heart he hears them; 
He replies, in words of truth, 
** Live up to the best within you, 
Noble lives for noble youth!”’ 


** Live up to the best within you,’’ — 
Nobler words were never said; 
Treasured in our hearts we’ll hide them 
Till we’re numbered with the dead. 


Where the lordly Alabama 
Rolls his restless tide along, 
Hearts, elate with joy and gladness, 
Thank our poet for his song. 


Gentle children, “living poems,” 
Press his stirring words to hear; 

For they know, — they feel already, — 
He has wond’rous power to cheer. 


For his brow they twine a chaplet, — 
For his aged brow, still fair, 

Though the snows of seventy winters * 
Have descended on his hair. 


* The rhymester is not accurate, for seventy-five winters have caused 
the ‘* almond-tree to flourish.”” Let Hudibras excuse the error; he says: 
“ One for sense, and one for rhyme, 

Is quite sufficient at one time.” 

And so thinks 


Selma, Ala., 1882. A AMAN@G Yr. 


METHODS. 


READING, LANGUAGE-LESSONS, AND SPELLING. 
First-Reader Grade. 

Reading.—It is very important that children should take the 
first steps in all their school-work correctly. They should be 
taught, in familiar conversations, to observe objects and tell 
their names. By easy questions lead them to express their 
simple ideas about things which they can see and handle. 
Bring objects to the school-room for them to examine and talk 
about. Use pictures. Seek to establish freedom and famil- 
iarity between yourself and young children. Print upon the 
blackboard the vames of the most familiar objects which do 
not contain more than three or four letters, and teach the 
child to recognize the word and pronounce it as soon as pointed 
out. After pupils have learned to pronounce a few words at 
sight, teach the letters composing them, write and print 
them upon the blackboard, and teach children to write 
them upon their slates. Keep a list of the words learned 
upon the blackboard, and teach children to write them upon 
their slates. Keep a list of the words learned upon the 
upon the blackboard, and add new words as fast as they are 
learned. Reading is the comprehension or expression of 
thought indicated in printed or written characters, The pro- 
nunciation of words is not reading, but should precede reading 
as a preparatory exercise; therefore, test the ability of the 
children to pronounce the words of a reading-lesson,:and to 
comprehend their meaning before they attempt to read it. 
Indistinctness of utterance, hesitancy, and clipping of words 
or sounds should be corrected with the utmost care. Teach 
the child to express the thought naturally by a series of easy 
questions upon the lesson. 

Language Lessons are thus introduced at a time when it 
is very important that children should be taught to answer all 
questions in complete sentences. In all the exercises with 
children, develop the power to express thought properly. Cor- 


rect all mistakes in the use of language. In every written ex- 
ercise, whether upon the blackboard or slate, require the use 
of the necessary punctuation-marks. Always examine with 
care all the written exercises required to see how well they 
have been bry pa oy and to correct all errors. Whatever else 
you do, or fail to do, be sure that you do not neglect the “ little 
ones,”’ who need direction and encouragement at every step. 
Spelling.—After children have become familiar with a few 
words, teach them to spell, always requiring them to pro- 
nounce the word distinctly. Dictate words learned in their 
‘foo Un their slates.— From Out- 
e8 udy for Ungraded Se of Illinois; prepared 
J. P. Slade, Albert G. Lane, May L. Carpenter. - ad 


A GEOGRAPHY REVIEW. 


We visited a geography class a few days ago, in which we 
noticed a new method of conducting reviews. The plan is so 
good that we desire to submit it to our readers, hoping that 
they will testits value. The class had completed the geography 
of Europe. Two members were appointed by the teacher to set 
out on a traveling expedition, in which they were to visit all the 
large cities they could reach in ships or large steamboats, Two 
others were to visit the cities that could not be reached except 
by rail. Two were to take a tour over the country, visiting 
the principal mountains, ascertaining their hight, and for what 
they were noted. Two others were to visit the principal 
islands. If any two who set out on the same expedition failed 
to agree as to the route, théy were at liberty to separate and 
go in different directions, They were to tell the size of the 
places visited, what kind of people lived there, what their 
occupation was, how they dressed, and how they worshipped. 


The class were much interested in these reports, and seemed 
to realize, — a thing rarely done by a geography class, — that 
there actually were such places as they were talking about, 
and that real people lived there. We heard these pupils a few 
days after, conversing among themselves of the places they 

visited much as they would had they actually made the trip. 
We mentally resolved to try this plan at the frst opportunity, 
and advise you, fellow- , to do the same. — Normal 


Worker. 


‘ 
J 


March 9, 1882. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


is not responsible for opinions in Tak JOURNAL except as 
(The td in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 


exp 
ise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands 


TONIC SOL-FA vs. STAFF-NOTATION, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
When I see “ pistols and coffee for two,” I must confess to 


feelings of nervousness and fear, and would, with Mr. Seward’s 
permission, change the word ‘challenge’ (which was no doubt 
prompted by his persistent misrepresentations in our discussion 
upon this subject) to a “more tenderer word ’’; viz., invite. I 
therefore cordially invite my friend, Mr. T. F. Seward to a 
public discussion of this subject on the conditions named in 
my last. No one can afford to bring before the public any 
illustrations which will not stand the test of a most thorough 
investigation. Mr. Seward has been teaching Tonic Sol-fa, 
I think, for a year anda half or more. Any illustrations of 
methods in teaching which I may wish to make shall be made 
with pupils under ten years of age, and whose ability has been 
acquired within a year and a half, with twelve minutes prac- 
tice a day, by the regular teacher, under my direction, and who 
have had no practice or preparation outside of their regular 
school-work. Mr. Seward shall have the privilege of testing 
the genuineness of this knowledge to his entire satisfaction 
before the audience. If he is really desirous of promoting the 
cause of music in our public schools, and is willing to witness 
and examine the honest efforts of others, he will ‘‘ gladly wel- 
come the opportunity afforded by Mr. Holt to present the 
great educational advantages of Tonic Sol-fa before the teachers 
and citizens of Boston ’’ on these conditions, and ascertain for 
himself whether or not Tonic Sol-fa found something solid 
when it struck the “‘ Hub.”’ I was always afraid of ‘‘ pistols,’ 
but never afraid to advocate that which I believed to be truth. 
Mr. Seward can have the privilege of ‘‘ amusing’”’ or “‘ enter- 
taining” the audience in any way he pleases. Anything that 
I may say or do will be intended for the instruction of the 
people upon this important subject. 
Boston, March 2, 1882. 


H. E. Hour. 


—~eoo—. 


“ AUTHORS’ LEAFLETS,” 


In your issue of Feb, 23 is an article under the above head- 
ing in praise of the ‘‘ Leaflets,” and informing J. W. Mac- 
donald that his plan of publishing parts of books separately 
had at last been carried out successfully. 

From the article one might infer that now, for the first time, 
something cheap and standard in English literature and adapted 
to school use could be had. On examining into the matter a 
little, I find that the plays of Shakespeare, expurgated and an- 
notated for school use, can be had at thirty cents and upwards; 
select poems by Goldsmith, containing Macaulay’s biography 
of him, forty cents; select poems of Thomas Gray, with 
biography, forty cents. These are illustrated. We have Hud- 
son’s pamphlet-sections of text-books of prose and poetry, in- 
cluding Burke, Webster, Bacon, Coleridge, Burns, Addison, 
and Goldsmith, costing thirty cents each. From the same 
publisher we get six selections from Irving’s Sketch Book, at 
thirty cents, and the first two books of Paradise Lost and 
Milton’s Lycidas, in cloth, fifty-six cents. I also find that 
twenty-six little pamphlets, called English Classics, are to be 
had at ten centsa piece. This is enough to show that we have 
not been altogether without the necessary material to cultivate 
a taste for good literature. True, American authors have not 
been published in forms adapted to school-purposes so abund- 
antly as we should have liked; but then, probably, the pub- 
lishers holding the copyrights desired to force us to buy a $1 50 
book, when we had no use for more than fifty cents worth of 
it. Weare glad that Miss Hodgdon’s plan has proved a suc- 
cess; but why should we forget that even before this we have 
had the means of supplanting yellow-covered literature with 
that which is better ? 

Warrenton, Mo., Feb. 27, 1882. 


— 


SCOLDING. 


I noticed, the other week, in a column of your excellent 
journal a word of caution from the ‘‘ Looker-on” against “ too 
complete reaction from the severe measures of the old masters.” 
This caution is wisely given, especially to young teachers 
whose ideas are chiefly theoretical, and who go into a school 
of unruly boys expecting their immediate subjugation through 
uniform sweetness and kindness. "No doubt in time the ma- 
jority of the most hardened natures would succumb; but time 
is the stumbling-block. During this “time” the school is 
corrupted and its progress retarded by these few scholars. 
Nor is this the worst evil; the teacher’s health, and ofttimes her 
Confidence, are shaken. Her tenderest feelings are so shocked 
by rude jests and brags that, through weakness and fear, she 
abstains from harsh measures. In the statement that the 
teacher must “ prevent the beginnings of misconduct,’’ lies 
the gist of the matter. But how? Is “ scolding”’ the best 
way? Should teachers ever condescend to scold? We ob- 
serve some disorder committed, perhaps by one scholar, per- 
haps by anumber. If this is of such a flagrant nature that 
Ds know it to have been premeditated, punish it kindly but 

rmly before it grows worse. If, on the other hand, it may 
have resulted from thoughtlessness, let the scholars see that 
you are seriously displeased not so much at them as at their 

This would be better done privately. Some of the 


H. 8. Voto. 


better-disposed scholars may need no other reminder, but 
others prove by a repetition of the fault that they need harsher 
means; use them. The fault of the ‘‘old masters’’ lay not 
so much in the use as in the abuse of their modes of cor- 
rection. Try to impress the child with the idea that you wish 
him well. With our weak human natures, let us follow as 
nearly as we can the Divine Teacher, who exercised his just 
indignation against sin while he pitied the sinner. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Feb., 1882. A TEACHER. 


IN HONOR OF FROEBEL. 


In April of the present year will occur the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Frederick Froebel, which the Germans 
propose to celebrate in a worthy manner. But the Italians 
are also preparing to take a part in the honor to be paid to the 
great educator; and in Venice a committee has been formed for 
that purpose, which publishes an appeal to its countrymen, 
from which we make the following extract: 


“The country of Vittorino da Feltre and Ferrante Aporti 
cannot remain indifferent to the festival which Germany is 
preparing in honor of Frederick Froebel, since it is a festival 
of civilization. And the homage of Italy will be, not only an 
act of honor to Froebel, but a return of esteem and affection 
to Germany, which holds in so much honor our greatest think- 
ers and artists, and entitles some of its undertakings by their 
names. That is why, in Venice, where sprang up the first 
kindergarten school, a committee has been — to re- 
ceive subscriptions and offerings, with a view of preparing for 
the centennial of the German oper nen gr an artistic album, 
adorned with the arms of the principal Italian cities, and the 
names of the contributors, which will be deposited as an af- 
fectionate and reverential remembrance in the Frobelhaus in 
Germany.”’ 

To render this tribute a truly popular one, it has been de- 
cided to demand of each contributor only the small sum of 


one lira italiana. Cc. H. G. 


—eoo— 


A JOURNAL INDEX. 
DENVER PuBLic ScHOOLS, SuPT.’s OFFICE, 
DENVER, CoL., Feb. 21, 1882. } 

Dear Mr. Editor :—We have now on hand fourteen bound 
volumes of THz JoURNAL. I want to suggest that some one 
in your establishment prepare for you to publish a careful in- 
dex of the entire issue. It would be of much value to such of 
us,—and I hope there are many,—who preserve THE JOURNAL 
for a reference library. It contains the valuable arguments 
and opinions in our profession for the past seven years. 

Truly, AARON GOVE. 

[Several similar requests have come to us, to prepare and 
publish a complete index of Taz JouRNAL, for the seven 
years of its publication. We had intended to do this at the 
close of ten years, but will do so now if the demand is suffi- 
cient forit. It will cost us $200 to make such an index in a 
12mo manual form, in good binding. We will furnish it at $1 
acopy. If there are two hundred persons who wish such an 
index, and will say so by postal or letter at once, we will un- 
dertake the work of preparing a careful index of Tue Jovur- 
NAL, covering the contents of the fourteen volumes now com- 
pleted.—Tux PUBLISHER. | 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


No. 216. (1) In what State is Rugby colony, and for what 
purpose was it founded? (2) What is the Land League of 
Ireland, and what does it demand ? R. A. A. 

Pleasantville, Md., 1882. 

Ans.—(1) The colony of Rugby is located on the Cumber- 
land Plateau in Northern Tennessee, about one hundred miles 
from Nashville, and six or eight hours by rail from Cincinnati. 
The colony was formed in England by Thomas Hughes, “‘ Tom 
Brown,” and is composed of English gentlemen and their 
wives, who have formed a settlement on the principles of a co- 
operative society. The avowed purpose of the founders of the 
colony was to furnish homes in America for persons of mod- 
erate means, who could purchase lands on a long credit, erect 
homes, school-houses, churches, etc., at lowest cost, and 
supply tools, provisions, etc., at a minimum of expense to 
the colonists. The real purpose of some of the originators 
was a real-estate speculation, and it turns out that, at the end 
of two years, great dissatisfaction exists, and the colony is in 
a state of great discontent. 

(2) The Land League of Ireland is the union of those who 
hate British rule in that island, and especially of those who 
oppose the landlord system, by which the profits of the lands 
accrued in too large measure to English landholders, who, it is 
claimed, have been hard and exacting on Irish tenants. The 
radical Land Leaguers ask the relinquishment of the lands to 
the tenants, in fee-simple, claiming that the people have earned 
these lands by centuries of hard and unrequited toil. Failing 
in this demand, their ultimate end is the absolute independ- 
ence of Ireland from British control. The more conservative 
ask for a more lenient system of land-rentals, such as has been 
granted by the Gladstone government. Our correspondent 
will find interesting articles on this subject in the leading En- 
glish reviews of 1881. 

No. 217. Is it neces to qualify oration on a oie, oy 
by the word “ original,’ when an original exercise is intended ? 

Ans.—No; itis not. A selection from an author should be 
credited to him. Without such credit, the natural inference 
would be that the production was original with the speaker, 
the same as in the case of an essay, composition, poem, etc., 
ascribed to a person on a program. 


No. 218. (1) What text-book of 


English mar is in 
most general use in the United States? (2) What may be in- 


troduced into a grammar class to interest scholars who have 
studied grammar in district schools until they dislike the 
study, and yet whose knowledge of grammatical principles is 
very imperfect ? GRAMMAR TEACHER. 

Ans.—(1) Can’t tell; ask the publishers. (2) Drop the term 
grammar, composition, and other hateful words, and introduce 
lessons in language, such as may be obtained of our best pub- 
lishing houses. Study authors, write about them, talk about 
them. Study history, talk and write about men and events. 
Study the world, talk of and write about its form, size, natural 
formation, productions, etc. Do anything and everything else, 
but don’t teach grammar. 


No. 219. Thanks for settling the question of the capital of 
Louisiana. Now, please give us the latest truth as to the cap- 
ital of West Virginia. A. H. STEVENS. 

Stamford, Conn., Feb., 1882. 

Ans.—The State of West Virginia was set off from Virginia 
in 1863, and the new government was inaugurated at Wheel- 
ing, the capital, on the 20th of June, 1863. In 1869 the seat 
of government was removed from Wheeling to Charleston, 
which became the capital and continued such till 1875, when 
Wheeling was again made the capital, and continues to be at 
this date, March 1,1882. (See ‘‘ West Va.”’ and “‘ Wheeling,” 


in Johnson's Cyclopedia. ) 
No, 220. Will some one inform me what Grube’s Method 
of Arithmetic is ? L. EB. T. 


Ans.—Grube’s Method of Arithmetic consists in carrying 
the four processes on together from the start. It takes up the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in order, and does all it can with each 
one of the numbers as a sum, minuend, product, and dividend, 
before taking up the next number. There is no other feature 
essentially its own. Fisher’s Manual of Primary Arithmetic 
is a practical application of the method to the American 
school-room. 


No. 221. Please parse length, in this quotation from Milton: 
“ So over many a tract 
Of heav'n they march’d, and many a province wide 
Tenfold the length of this terrene.” 


A FALLACY—PLEASE FIND IT. 


Prove the fallacy in the following: 
(a=1); (2=1) (a? — 2? = az — 2?) 


(a? = (a—2) (a+2)—2(a—2) 
az) (a+2a2)=—2 
(x2? = az) 

(a? — x?) = (a? — 2?) 2=—1 L. E. T. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this de ent should be marked “ For 
Literary Eclipses,” and pry to W.H EASTMAN, Auburn, Me.; 


CHARADE, 


My first is what men always ought to do; 

My last (phonetic) they should e’er eschew; 

While in my whole doer and deed are found, — 
Alike in spelling, differing in sound. NILLoR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE, 


My friend (a river in Siberia) and I went on a journey toa 
(city in France) to purchase (a group of islands north of Scot- 
land) shaw!; and while there saw a friend whose given name 
is (a town in France), and whose surname is (a cape, south- 
eastern part of Australia); she delayed us, so it was after (a 
town in Morocco) before we reached the hotel. The height of 
the season was passed, therefore we desired to stay but a little 
while. Before arriving home in the (Athens of America), I 
stopped to visit my brother (a town in Pennsylvania), and had 
(a lake in New York) time. But hearing that my little sister 
(a town in Australia) had been abducted, I returned home. 

; > VIOLET AND BUTTERCUP. 


LITERARY ENIGMA: 47 LETTERS. 

My 14, 2, £2, 9, 38, 40, is an English poet, one of the most 
popular of his time. 

My 33, 29, 31, 47, 31, 33, 45, 3, 20, 23, 25, is one of Bry- 
ant’s poems. 

My 34, 7, 44, 42, 43, 38, is a Roman poet. 

My 41, 23, 40, 4, 34, 23, 6, 10, 3, 25, 10, 12, 15, 18, 21, is 
a character in English history, who was the model of a perfect 
gentleman. 

My 2, 47, 32, 40, 30, is a British officer celebrated during 
the Revolutionary war. 

My 26, 27, 24, 3, 44, 10, 17, 48, 28, 20, 25, is one of Ten- 
nyson’s poems. 

My 3, 11, 33, 40, 39, 40, 43, 1, an Italian poet famous for 
his sonnets. 

My 19, 12, 45, 15, 23, 41, in mythology a beautiful youth 


beloved by Venus. 
My 4, 88, 17, 33, 27, 30, 25, 10, 9, 24, 35, an Amazonian 


ueen. 
’ My 8, 19, 6, 9, 30, 47, 41, 36, 38, 23, 15, a German com- 
mander famous during the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.’’ 
My 33, 27, 11, 46, 31, 36, 24, 6, 2, 12, 5, a poem by 
Thomas Hood. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 
Mary BERNARD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 23. 


: 

ENIGMA.— 
Passions are likened best to floods and streams; 
The shallow murmur, the deep are dumb 


ANSWERS RECEIVED.—Answers to Biblical Enigma of Feb. 
16 reach us from Mary Dana, Rutland, Vt.; and A. M. Matti- 
son, Berea, O. *‘ Nillor’s answer to the Word-Puzzie is given 
in the following form: 

“I discovered, in less than a minute, what is the ‘‘ mat(t)er ”’ 
with C. H. Gates’s Word-Puzzle, There’s a woman in the 
case,—Cicero’s mother ! who, it seems, is still mater-ial, though 


I had supposed her im-mater-ial long ago.”’ NILLOR. 


———*oe — 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE WEEK. 


United States.—In the Senate, on Saturday, a petition, nu- 
merously signed by prominent citizens of the South, asking 
National aid for public education, was presented.——The nom- 
inations of Messrs. Conkling and Sargent, as associate-justice 
of the Supreme Court and Minister to Germany respectively, 
were confirmed on Thursday.——The debate on the Chinese 
immigration bill has taken up much of the Senate’s time.—— 
The reports from the inundated sections of the Southwest 
state that the losses and consequent suffering exceed any es- 
timate yet made. National assistance has been requested.—— 
The arguments in the Mason court-martial were concluded on 
Thursday, and the court adjourned sine die.——Congress has 
passed the Consular and Diplomatic appropriation bill.——Mr. 
Conkling has declined the nomination to the Supreme Court. 
—tThe village of Prince Frederick, Md., was almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on Friday last. 

Russia,—General Skobeloff is to be censured and formally 
disciplined for his recent intemperate utterances. He was 
heartily cheered by large crowds on his recent arrival in St. 
Petersburg. —Russia demands priority for her claim of 23,- 
000,000 francs on the Roumelian treasury, for the mainten- 
ance of the Russian army of occupation in that province.—— 
There is a report current in Europe that the Czar may abdicate 
after his coronation.——Germany and Austria are giving at- 
tention to the fortifications on their eastern frontiers. Evi- 
dently General Skobeloff has voiced the feeling and dread of 
Europe, even if the Czar is “ officially” much offended —— 
Ten of the last batch of Nihilists tried at St. Petersburg have 
received sentence of death,—one a woman. 

England. — Queen Victoria was shot at on the evening of 
March 2, by a man named Roderick MacLean. No one was 
injured. Congratulatory messages at her escape were received 
by the Queen from all parts of the world. Special prayers and 
thanksgiving services were also held. The man seems to be a 
graduate of a lunatic asylum.——Bradlaugh has again been 
returned from Northampton by 111 majority. 

South America.—Mr. Trescott, the Am. Comr, to So. Amer- 
ica, has succeeded in affecting an arrangement with the Chil- 
ian Minister of Foreign affairs, which may serve as the basis 
for a peace treaty between Chili and Peru. 

Austrian. —It is officially announced that the Austrians 

_ have captured Ulox, the Herze govian stronghold, after a des- 
perate resistance. 

Italy.—The monuments to Keats and Severn, in the Protest- 
ant cemetery at Rome, were unveiled on Saturday. 

Uruguay.—Dr. Vidal has resigned the presidency of the Re- 
public of Uruguay. 


Epvcation for March-April is now ready. See no- 
tice of contents in another column. 


Tue Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will meet at Washington, D.C., 
March 22, to continue two days. Papers will be read 
and addresses given by Dr. Philbrick, Dr. Harris, Dr. 
Gregory, Dr. White, Supt. Jones, Dr. J. 8. Billings, 
Prof. Hall, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Curry, Hon. Dexter 
Hawkins, Rev. A. D. Mayo, and others. We cannot 


A | the former, and the twenty-first of the latter. 
W\cers of both societies are now vigorously at work per- 


urge too strongly, attendance upon this meeting. Just 
now there is an unsual interest among Congressmen as 
to the promotion of educational interests especially in 
the South, and work done now will tell for the future. 
Commissioner Eaton writes : “There has never been, in 
my personal knowledge, such an opportunity to do 
good for education by coming to Washington as at the 
present time.” The occasion is believed to be most 
auspicious for the meeting. Word has been received 
that superintendents from the most remote points will 
be present, and it is hoped that the attendance will be 
large. The program will be found in another column. 


THE next meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction and the National Educational Association 
will be held jointly at Saratoga, July 11th to the 14th, 
inclusive. It will be the jifty-third annual meeting of 
The offi- 


fecting arrangements, which promise to make this the 
most attractive educational gathering ever held in this 
country. Dr. Orr of Atlanta, Ga., the president of the 
National, is pushing forward his arrangements rapidly, 
engaging speakers, and laying plans for excursions from 
the Southern States. Mr. Mowry, the president of the 
American, has lately returned from a trip to Albany 
and Saratoga to complete plans for excursions and 
board. He is also now in correspondence with many 
of our best speakers, who represent the various depart- 
ments of educational work, some of whom have already 
accepted invitations to speak at this meeting. The 
rates of board at Saratoga, and the price of round-trip 
tickets from all parts of New England, will be very low. 
A large number of attractive excursions from Saratoga 
are in preparation at low prices, and in all respects the 
present outlook for the meeting is highly favorable. 
The tickets from all parts of New England will be good 
from July 7th to the 31st, inclusive. 


Tue most effectual way to reach China across the 
Pacific is through the Chinese on this side, in our own 
land; and there can be no better illustration to the 
Celestials of Christianity and the spirit of Christian in- 
stitutions than the teaching of our schools, associations, 
and churches. There are about two hundred China- 
men in Boston, nearly one hundred of whom are con- 
stant attendants on Sunday-schools and other Christian 
agencies. It gave us great pleasure to attend a recep- 
tion last week, at the Mount Vernon church, Boston, 
given by over seventy young Chinamen to their teach- 
ers and invited guests. These young men are learning 
our language and the principles of the Gospel from a 
company of devoted Christian men and women of the 
city. Each Chinaman has a teacher who gives much 
time and labor to the instruction of his pupil. All 
learn with eagerness and rapidity, and the interest 
which these young people show for their personal im- 
provement, and the gratitude manifested toward their 
benefactors are well worthy of imitation and praise. 
Most of these Chinamen are laundrymen, and they ex- 
hibit in their quiet deportment, in attention to work 
and study, in economy of time and money, and in their 
desire to learn what they can of our manners, customs, 
language, and laws, such dispositions as entitle them to 
our friendly regard and Christian sympathies. We 
cannot tell what private griefs our friends in California 
may have, but we have nought but good words and a 
strong personal interest in these representatives of our 
old civilization, who come to us, not to stay, but to re- 
turn with a high or low regard for republican and 
Christian institutions, in some respects determined by 
our treatment of them while with us. 


Tux School Board of Boston have a golden oppor- 
tunity to give unity efficiency and harmony to the 
schools of this city which they cannot afford to let slip, 
and their constituents will hold them to a strict account 
if it is not wisely used. It is not a pleasant word to 
say, but truth demands its utterance, that the condi- 
tion of educational affairs in our city is far from satis- 
factory, and is daily growing no better. False theories 
and forced experiments are introduced into many of our 


schools under the name of Progress, and the name of 


Horace Mann is not honored in their advocacy. Di- 
vided sentiments in the School Board produce a jargon 
of unintelligible utterances from that quarter. The 
supervision of the schools suffers from the want of 
personal calibre, and from evenness and unity in the 
application of methods. The composition craze is hav- 
ing its day, and teachers are asked to sacrifice all else 
to it. The real supervisors of the schools, the masters, 
are divorced forcibly and unnaturally from the control 
of the primary schools under the false theory that 
men capable of directing grammar schools are incapable 
of supervising primary instruction. Want of harmony, 
friction, uneasiness, so fatal to successful school-work, 
prevail; and none are better aware of all this than the 
members of the school board. To remedy the evils 
existing and threatening, an easy solution appears to 
us. First, restore to the principals of our grammar 
schools, their former positions and relations to the 
lower grades of schools; give to the superintendent 
some authority as an executive officer, to direct the 
school affairs of our great city ; and finally, elect to the 
important offices of supervisors, such men as will com- 
mand the respect of the school board, the teachers, the 
people, and the educators of thecountry. Unless these 
things are done speedily, Boston will lose her rank and 
prestige among the cities of good schools. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON PEDAGOGY. 


[Discussed by Prov, G. STANLEY HALL, March 4, 1882.] 


Ill.—THE CULTIVATION OF THE EAR. 


Possibly the most important of all human faculties, and the 
most accessible to human observation, are the faculties by 
which we acquire the power of speech. This power is not in- 
nate, but developed after birth. [The professor here referred 
to the earlier theories on this subject, aud the speculations of 
later investigators. He showed that those who would probe 
this subject to the bottom must question the early years and 
months of infancy, and there study the rudimentary faculty of 
reflex action, which seems to be the fundamental essential in 
the acquisition of speech. ] 
It is supposed that all the numerous mechanisms by which 
the infant acquires the faculty of speech, and the order in 
which these reflex actions are developed, can be ascertained 
with so much accuracy that a certain fundamental law may be 
found applicable to all children. Progress has been made in 
this direction, and if the philosophy of language is ever at- 
tained, physiology has given the cue by which the problem 
may possibly be solved. 
The adaptability of the ear to sound is acquired in a peculiar 
manner, quite different from that by which the eye attains its 
power. The ear of the young infant is chiefly attracted to the 
sounds of nature, such as the wind, the carriages on the street, 
etc.; the sounds of articulate speech are not at first observed 
or recognized. When this recognition takes place, it is the re- 
sult of a combined reflex action of the ear to the voice. This 
is developed when the child is about three years of age, which 
may be seen by the passion of the child to repeat all the sounds 
it hears. 
Following this idea, Oelivein of Weimar published a primer 
adapted to speech-education from the beginning of the 2d year 
of childhood. The book has met with much favor, The work 
in it is outlined somewhat as follows: First, there are certain 
rudimentary gestures or exclamations which the child is taught 
to make, and to which specific meanings are attached; this is 
followed by designating gestures, such as here, come, etc. Then 
come the imitative; the simple sounds, as ma, pa, etc.; and 
finally a list of words taken without the slightest reference to 
meaning, merely as disciplinary to the ear. Something may 
be said in favor of this method, though it can never become 
genéral, as it requires too careful and individual instruction. 
But it emphasizes the fact which all educators should be care- 
ful to remember, that the word itself is just as much an object 
to the child as isa dog. Secondly, it is a very important vocal 
exercise, for it is well to keep the organs as flexible as nature 
intended them. Third, it somewhat seems to follow the order 
of nature, for a child by instinct repeats a great many things 
which he does not understand, which fact was recognized by 
Pestalozzi and engrafted in his system, for he gives a long lis 
of words for children to memorize. ; 

Teachers should remember that at the early stages of vocal 
expression a word is very vital, and represents, or should rep- 
resent, spontaneity and originality; hence, if words be taught 
too early, they are quite apt to prevent natural expression in 
the infant. However, as the chief object of language is to 
communicate impressions, it necessitates that the sounds be 
the same for all; and it is just here, and for this reason, that 
the inner relation of the child to the vocal sound is liable to be 
entirely lost sight of. The individual for atime seems to be 
taken up into the general life of mankind, for language is the 
register of the mental impressions that nature has made upor 
mankind, and not dependent upon the man. 

In teaching language to the child, we must not forget that 
words are purely arbitrary sounds. We might as well say two 


and two make eight as two and two make four, if we so agreed 
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to designate that number. It is the child’s mind that is so 
plastic that it may be deeply graven and stamped with these 
arbitrary symbols. The child at this stage commences a life- 
long work, It is where education breaks away from nature, 
and where the Germans wisely introduce music and rhythms 
to compensate for the loss. 

The acquisition of language is like a new birth. The mind 
then begins to live. Now the child is continually asking, 
‘What is the name of this?” and is satisfied by the mere 
naming, though he may not understand it; his mind seeming 
to be content that mind has been there, and the attention of 
others has designated it. In fact, it does not exist to him if 
it does not have aname. Ifa child feels itself taken up into 
the thought of human feelings, language will come to it very 
easily. The great aim here should be to make the objects as 
vivid as possible. See that the child does not fall between two 
stones. It has lost its inner life,—it must cling more closely to 
the objects. 

As we pass to a higher stage, we find that there are a great 
many things or concepts which cannot be represented by 
words, such as a tree, a horse, etc. The word now becomes 
the chief thing, not the object. Thisis shown by the fact that 
in all these forms of disease where language decays, it is the ab- 
stract words which remain the longest. Nature lays the chief 
stress upon words which represent ideas, showing that there 
is a closer representation between the idea and the word, than 
between the thing and the word. 

After the acquisition of the words comes the question, 
How are they to be related ?”’ This brings us to the matter 


of SENTENCE - BUILDING. 


It should be observed here that the thought and the sentence 
which expresses it are very different things, and the power of 
uniting them is one of the most difficult of processes. A sen- 
tence acquires new relations. The child’s ideas are but few, 
yet it has certain conceptions about its own feelings, about 
names represented by knowledge in general, of acts represent- 
ing will, etc., which may interpose. Imagine yourself starting 
out on a very complicated sentence to speak on a subject with 
which you are tolerably but indifferently acquainted. The 
sentence proceeds, — suddenly there is a vacuum: it is lost. 
We think too quickly, or come upon a great center of interest, 
and the mind is distracted, goes off on a tangent; ora contrary 
idea comes up, and arrests what you have already said. It is 
so with a child, and hence it is very difficult for it to construct 
good sentences, The child naturally speaks in a scrappy, frag- 
mentary way. Let it do so. It is right that its thoughts 
should at first be turned more upon the idea rather than upon 
the grammatical forms, It may be said that it is very important 
that the teacher present a correct model to the child. True, 
but the child cannot appreciate it. The child’s sentence-sense 
is very rudimentary, and Froebel is right when he warns us 
against the common practice of talking to children with forced 
sentimental sentences. Better scan than parse, says Froebel. 
The sentence-method should be adopted very gradually. The 
point is, that the unity of thought should be the child’s, and 
not the teacher’s. The power which enables the mind to see 
ahead, as to how it should finish the thought, should be de- 
veloped carefully and normally. 

Later come the relations between different sentences. Each 
sentence in a paragraph represents a new standpoint of 
thought, which the child must find out for himself. This is 
one of the great sources of originality. At this age nature 
speaks very strongly to the child; it is the golden age of child- 
hood, and it is very important that these feelings and this un- 
defined knowledge should be developed, and strengthened, 
and find expression. To get the child’s best thoughts into 
words is the great desideratum. 

Later come logic, grammar, rhetoric,—only very gradually, 
not as set systems, Of course, certain rudiments may be pre- 
sented to very young children, but much that appears in our 


ee upon these subjects can only be digested by adult 


OTHER LANGUAGES. 

In the further education of the ear the question arises, How 
™many languages may be learned? ‘‘ He who only knows one, 
knows none,” says one; others would have two, three, or 
more learned. The fact is, it is the mother-tongue that makes 
us mentally; thinks, acts, and feels for us. The second lan- 
guage should not be learned, till the pupil has had thorough 
instruction in the rudimentary forms of the mother-tongue. 
It is useless to [attempt to make the child think in two lan- 
guages. It may be important that the pupil become acquainted 
with the genius of the Greek language; for this language seems 
‘to have received the impressions of the various forms of human 
‘consciousness and feeling in a more exact way than any mod- 
ern language. But it is more important that the child be 
versed in its own tongue; for, as Fichte asserts, it is the 
essential of freedom and independence of thought. 

In the general education of the child, it must also be borne 
in mind that the child views things from a very different 
‘standpoint than the adult. To the child’s mind the myths of 

Old Mother Hubbard,” may appear far more true than the 
axioms of geometry, or the truths of science. The child feels 
more strongly, and hence appreciates better the experiences 
detailed in these ballads and child-stories. We may teach the 
higher truths, but we should not overlook this other side of 
child-nature, In the teaching of language we are appealing to 
what is fundamental in all true education; viz., the feelings. 
Feelings represent that which is oldest in human life. Allied 
to instinct they seem to bring reverberations from remote ages. 
All we inherit from this ancestral past comes to us in the form 


of feelings, and it depends upon the particular culture of the 
child how far they shall be developed. Feeling is fundamental 
to thought and will,—both grow out of it. Rhythm and masic 
seem to appeal more directly to the feelings of the child and to 
develop them ; rapid and exciting music may, however, tend 
to seduce children from what is good and moral. A child 
of fourteen or fifteen months can often reproduce the rhythm of 
a complex tune, when it cannot by its voice reproduce one note. 
Music is the language of the feelings as much as words are the 
language of thought, hence in music and in art we have the 
force by which we may discipline all the faculties in their 
plastic, rudimentary shape. .A/l feel that in the general search 
for something that is fixed and settled, it is very important 
that we go outside of our own consciousness to something that 
is fundamental, below consciousness, and represents those au- 
tomatic reflexes of nature, — that we may thereby all learn to 
appreciate that the world is rational to the core, that there is 
truth to the bottom of the universe. For this, if for no other 
reason, the cultivation of taste and morality through the ear 
is a matter that should receive more attention than it does at 
present. 


BOSTON GOSSIP. 


Boston, Marcu 6, 1882. 
AN BXPLANATION, 


It has come to my ears that the Superintendent of Schools 
thinks I misrepresented him in my letter of last week. As I 
should be sorry to misstate his position in the discussion 
of any important question, or, in fact, the position of any gen- 
tleman for whom had very great respect, the reader will par- 
don me for saying what, indeed, I have said two or three times 
before, — that these letters are not necessarily the opinions of 
the writer; they are simply reflections, — scattered rays, as it 
were, of thoughts, opinions, arguments, mere talk sometimes, 
which are flying about in the educational atmosphere of this 
newer Athens, and which are conceutrated in these letters for 
the enlightenment of barbarians, within and without. The 
statements made in a previous letter concerning the Superin- 
tendent’s report upon the supervision of the primary grades 
were remarks of others, as nearly as I could recall them, and 
not my own. I have taken pains, the past week, to get at the 
opinion of the Superintendent by as direct methods as it was 
possible for me to use. I learn that he is in accord with the 
leading educational thought of the country as to the policy of 
dividing the supervision of the primary and grammar grades, 
and that he thinks the good of the schools demands that the 
masters should again be made principals of all the schools in 
their several districts. He believes, however, that the Super- 
visors should promote from the primary schools to the gram- 
mar. In this opinion he thinks that perhaps the majority of 
the principals may not agree with him. If that be the only 
difference, it seems to me that harmony might be very easily 
attained. Why not give the masters and Supervisors coéqual 
jurisdiction in the matter, and, in case of disagreement, allow 
the Superintendent to decide between them? I am inclined 
to the opinion that the cases of disagreement would be very 
infrequent. Apropos of this subject, the committee of seven, 
appointed by the Board to consider this question of supervision 
of the primary schools, has been very busy the past week hear- 
ing the pro’s and con’s. It is reported that four of the Super- 
visors have testified to the need of a closer connection between 
the primary and grammar grades, and that the five masters who 
were summoned before the committee were substantially agreed 
as to the evils that have resulted from the separation. If such 
be the case, it would seem that no judicial-minded man upon 
the committee need be long in making up his mind as to 
the fact of union and separation: time and experience would 
eventually settle the details. 

ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENT AND SUPERVISORS, 

At the meeting of the School Board, Tuesday, the 28th inst., 
Mr. Seaver was unanimously elected Superintendent for an- 
other term of two years. Thus far he has developed no marked 
line of policy. Evidently he has been reconnoitering; with 
what success time will show. He has shown his skill in one 
thing, — in holding the balance pretty even between the sec- 
tlons into which the reformers split the system some four years 
ago. His purpose, I think, is to bring them together again 
into harmonious relations. It is “‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” and its accomplishment will be the best proof 
one could have of his ability as an executive officer. If the 
Board of Supervisors is subordinated to the Superintendent 
(as I think it will be), I trust he will be asked to nominate 
them. ‘To one who looks at the question from a disinterested 
point of view, it seems absurd to hold an officer responsible 
for the general management of a great system of schools, and 
allow him very little voice, if any, in the selection of his lieu- 
tenants. The decision of the number to be employed will (and 
probably ought to) remain with the School Board. If the 
present committee can fix upon a policy in these directions 
that shall be true and permanent, and permanent because true, 
it will have done a most important work. The treatment of 
the supervisory corps, both as to the number and its personnel, 
should be such that no one of them will be tempted to conceal 
his real opinions in order that he may be reélected; and, above 
all, should the temptation be taken away from the ambitious 
aspirant who makes letters, given to him in his more callow 
age, do double and even treble duty now. 

BROTHERLY LOVE. 


Colonel Parker has been to Philadelphia. I am just up from 
reading a newspaper printed in that ‘‘ Quaker town,”’ and the 
first thought that presents itself to me is, Why, the Colonel has 
taken this city of one of the noblest men I was ever acquainted 


with (Isaac T. Hopper, of blessed memory) by storm! Or, if 


~ 


that is not altogether an appropriate figure, I should say, that 
it was a genuine love-feast, — the Colonel so charming them 
that, when he had told them the half he knew about the train- 
ing and developing of young minds, they all, male and female, 
were eagerly exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, isn’t he just too utter for 
anything !’’ But, upon second thought, it pains me to say, I 
have changed to a doubtful mind. I begin to query whether 
this editor is not ridiculing the Colonel because he came from 
the proud city of poets and philosophers; and I begin to feel 
some resentment. Hear the editor: ‘“‘ The visit of Colonel 
Parker, Supervisor of the Boston Public Schools, and his con- 
ference with Philadelphia educators, on Friday, was one of 
the most important events of an eventful week.”” And that, 
too, when, the Tuesday before, rings had been split into a 
thousand pieces, and political shysters had read their doom by 
the rays of the setting sun! How could even the average 
Philadelphian honestly make such a statement in the face of 
so stupendous a victory! Again he says: ‘‘Now Colonel 
Parker comes from Boston here, being not only accepted in 
that city, but regarded as one of the three eminences of her 
Trimontane pride.”” Alas, the rhetoric! Fort Hill is gone; I 
can recollect when a good part of Beacon Hill was carted into 
the sea; and poor Copp’s Hill I care to think about only when 
touthed by the holy light of Longfellow’s muse. I think that 
the rhetoric of the Quaker editor will look to the reader, as it — 
does to me, as but the semblance of flattery. Had he likened 
the Colonel to St. Elias, or Cotopaxi, or Popocatapetl, one 
might have replied to this apparent attempt to belittle the 
views of a Boston Supervisor. 

** Seems, madam, nay it is; I know not seems.’’ 
in the editorial refer to, the Colonel is made to scandalize 
his own teachers,—a thing I cannot believe he did. He finds 
a school in Boston, ‘overlooking the bay,’ and ‘they had 
never been told to look out of the window to see what they 
were talking about ;’’ nay, more,—these children had not 
walked to the ‘‘ near necks of land that join the several ‘ Bos- 
tons’ to the mainland.”” Think of children of the present day 
searching for the “‘ necks’’ which join Boston to Roxbury, to 
Dorchester. to Brighton, or mirabile visu! to Bunker "Hill! 
Then, again, the questions that were asked our supervisor by 
the teachers, at the conference in the “* hall of the Spring Gar- 
den Institute,’”’ if honest ones, showed either that the teach- 
ers of Philadelphia are mere tyros at their trade, or, like boys 

they were “‘in for a little fun.’’ Was there a conspiracy ? I 
am inclined to think there was. Here are samples of the 
questions: “‘ Should children have frequent change of posi- 
tion What about teaching primary lessons in concert, 
with a regular up and down cadence?’ ‘Should parents 
teach ?”’ ‘‘ How do you teach writing?” If what I think is 
** seeming,’’ is reality, then I am glad (and “‘ so say we all of 
us’’) that the reform wave has swept over Philadephia; and 
may it rest there at least a decade. 


A TEMPEST! 


Mr. Walter Smith, of the Normal Art School, and Dr. Miner 
have locked horns, Mr. Smith says that the attendance upon 


his instruction is growing less owing to inferior teachers and 
their independence of himself. Dr. Miner declares that the 
lessening in the attendance is owing to a lack of interest in this 
branch of learning, which is general throughout the country. 
Mr. Smith accuses the Doctor with keeping the school in the 
rooms of the School street building, owned by his society (and 
that at a high rental), after it was generally admitted that they 
were unfit for occupancy. The reply of Dr. Miner to this 
charge I have not seen. There will, no doubt, be “ blows to 
give and blows to take,” and the legislature, in its capacity as 
umpire, will have to settle the difficulty. EXETER, 


Moreover, 


DRIFT. 


— We are glad to hear that ex-Supt. Wickersham is en- 
gaged in preparing the history of the common schools of 
Pennsylvania. No more instructive book can be written, and 
we believe Dr. Wickersham can be trusted to tell the truth in 
the almost dramatic story of education in the old Keystone 
State. For, in Pennsylvania, every problem that now vexes 
our school-life has been encountered and dealt with during 
the past fifty years. The narrowness of an obstinate, sectarian, 
religious life; the friction of the different nationalities that 
settled different parts of its territory; the half-savage order of 
society developed in its vast mining and manufacturing regions ; 
the exclusive tone of society which still prevents the best re- 
sults of the public school, even in Philadelphia; the political 


intrigue so long characteristic of Pennsylvania parties and 
politics; each of these foes has been met, and either overcome 
or brought to a parley by the statesmanship of the leading 
school-men of the State. Among these men none is more em- . 
inent than Dr. Wickersham, and we look to him for a book 
that shall be a classic in the history of the common school. 


— We have lately stumbled on a parson so impressed with 
the fact that education makes a bad man worse, that he has 
left a provision in his will that his boys and girls shall have 
no schooling unless they are “truly good.’ This is accord- 
ing to the eminently discreet maxim. ‘ Never trust your boy in 
the water till he knows how to swim.’ Just how a little igno- 
ramus, with the peculiarities that attend such a state, is to get 
into any society save the crowd of blackguards and boors of 
which the illiterate class among white people is composed, un- 
til he is led by a good instructor into better ways, does not ap- 
pear. Some people are yet under the delusion that education 
means dissecting the cold intellect out of the nature and pol- 
ishing that alone; whereas the poorest school is three-fourths 


a character school, and the best nine-tenths an institution for 
the training of manhood and womanhond. Hence, a 

school is the best diseipline for character; and the parson or 
priest of any church that tries to fight education, belongs in 
the same ry with that great luminary of the Richmond 
(Va.) church, our colored brother J ong who is still pro- 


claiming the fact to bis three thousand hearers, that “‘ this 
world do stand still ’’ and ‘‘ the sun do move.”’ 
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INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 8 William George Spencer. 
With a prefatory note by H rt Spencer. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 

This new manual of the Science Primers Series contains a 
series of problems intended to familiarize the pupil with geo- 
metrical conceptions, and to exercise his inventive faculty. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer gives his testimony to the efficiency of 
this work of his father, both as a means of producing interest 
in geometry and asa mental diseipline. This little book is 
based upon the principle that the best and only true education 
is self-education. It introduces the beginner to geometry by 
putting him at work on problems, which will not only famil- 
iarize thoroughly his mind with geometrical ideas, but will ex- 
ercise, at the same time, his inventive and constructive facul- 
ties. These problems are simple at first, and skillfully graded. 
By Mr. Spencer’s plan the power to invent is made a promi- 
nent feature, which has unquestionably been neglected by the 
usual didactic method employed in teaching geometry. 


Tue GospPreL In THE Stars; or, The Primeval Astronomy. 
By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., author of A Miracle in Stone, 
The Last Time, Lectures on the Apocalypse, Holy Types, 
ete. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The author in this book gives an explanation of the origin 
and meaning of the constellations of the heavens, their figures 
and their names, as they have come down from the earliest 
ages of the human race. It contains a complete chart of the 
original constellations, and describes them in full. The book 
traces in detail a complete order and systematic connection in 
the framing of the constellations, and from the figures, the 
names of the stars, and the classical myths and worships con- 
nected with them, shows the whole Gospel history of the 
virgin-born Saviour, Jesus Christ, the formation and destiny 
of His Church, and the consummation of all things, precisely 
the same as given in the written word of Holy Scripture. 

The whole subject is fresh, new, and thoroughly handled, 
and the same is presented in popular form, which the plainest 
understanding can easily follow, whether familiar with as- 
tronomy or not. To readers in general, and particularly to 
those interested in Revelation, the evidence of inspiration, and 
the proofs that Jesus is the divine and appointed Saviour, this 
book cannot fail to be of intense interest. 


Tue RHYMESTER; or, The Rules for Rhyme. By the late Tom 
Hood, Edited with additions by Arthur Penn. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price $1.00. 

This volume belongs to the same series as The Verbalist 
and The Orthepist, and is published in the same exquisitely 
tasteful style. It is a guide to English Versification, with a 
Dictionary of Rhymes, an examination of classical measures, 
and comments upon burlesque, comic verse, and song writing. 
The author_of this manual of versification was the only son of 
Thomas Hood,who sang the Song of the Shirt, ete. The younger 
Hood was a journalist all his days, and inherited much of the 
genius for comic and humorous writing that his father pos- 
sessed. This book aims to teach the art of versification, and 
will be found to be of great service to those who need to know 
the proper forms of verse. The Dictionary of Rhymes ap- 
pended is arranged for the special convenience of rhymesters. 


Tue Ciass or ’70. By Helena V. Morrison. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Here is a bright, sharp, aggressive book, whose author 
keenly appreciates the necessity for reforms in church and so- 
ciety, and points out, through the channels of a story, some 
of the means by which they may be accomplished. Helen 
Vernon, one of the principal characters of the book, is a high- 
principled, warm-hearted, quick-tempered young girl, a mem- 
ber of the graduating class of the village high-school in the 
opening chapter of the story. Among her companions are 
Trissie Bruce, a good-natured, butterfly sort of a girl; Nell 
Horton, careless and unmethodical, but clear-headed and true- 
hearted; Olive Warner, proud, rich, and brilliant; and Rose 
Nason, quiet and sweet-tempered. These are the principal 
actors in the drama which follows, the author tracing their 
different courses after leaving school, and showing the effect 
of varying influences upon their separate characters. One of 
the principal opjects of the author is to show the weaknesses 
of some of the methods employed by temperance workers, and 
to combat the arguments of a certain class of the opposers of 
the temperance movement. The author does not mince her 
arguments, but sets them forth clearly, strongly, and convinc- 
ingly. She evidently, like one of her characters, “‘ hates all 
half-way people and methods,’”’ and puts into her pen all the 
strength of her convictions. The book is one that cannot fail 
of making a strong impression. 


Tue anp Its With nu- 
merous illustrations and maps. Parts 45 and 46. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents each. 


These two parts complete this great work, which was writ- 
ten by Réclus, and edited by E.G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., 
F.S.8,, etc. Taken as a whole, it is one of the most com- 
prehensive and valuable works on Europe ever prepared,— 
thorough and able in all departments. For teachers, students, 
and those desiring accurate geographical and general informa- 
tion about the countries of Europe in detail, it is indispensa- 
ble. Appended to the text, and its admirable maps and illus- 
trations, are statistical tables of the highest value. A com- 
plete index, and list of illustrations and maps makes this 
great work available for handy reference. We commend this 
work heartily to all of our readers, believing that it contains 


everything of importance bearing upon the geography of 

Europe. The work is printed on heavy, highly-calendered 

paper, made expressly for the purpose. 

Hoprs AND Fears ror Art. By Williani Morris, author of 
The Life and Death of Jason, The Earthly Paradise, etc. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

This interesting work presents the nature and scope of the 
lesser, or, as they are called, the decorative arts. The author 
seeks to quicken the interest which should be felt in regard to 
the arts among the great mass of the people, and the benign 
influence they exert upon the esthetic in life, He forcibly 
shows that the highest ambition should be to hasten forward 
the time when millions of those who now sit in darkness will 
be enlightened by an art made by the people and for the peo- 
ple,—a joy to the maker and the user. He then proceeds to 
show practically how to make the best of it, and how much 
persons might better their lives if each one had his due share 
of art. In the concluding paper, Mr. Morris treats of the pros- 
pects of architecture in civilization. He says that if the public 
knew the value of art, of the highest excellence of things 
made by man, it would not long abide the shams so abundant 
in modern times, It is a book that is calculated to enhance 
the importance of the study of what is true in art. 


Psycno.oeiz. By G. F. Pfisterer; Giitersloh, 
Pp. 

This is decidedly the best, as well as the fullest, of the nu- 
merous recent attempts to apply psychology to education which 
have been made in Germany. The author has been for many 
years at the head of the Normal School in Esslingen, and is able, 
with the aid of an epitome of some sixty pages for his pupils, 
to make the volume available to them. It must be confessed 
that many of the earlier attempts to combine philosophy and 
methods of teaching resulted only in bringing the two into 
juxtaposition, or, at most, in a syncresis without inner unity. 
This is to some extent true, even of the psychological peda- 
gogy of Herbart and Beneke, who have given tone to so many 
later writers. Our author, however, attempts to pass beyond 
these, and has even taken the trouble to make himself ac- 
quainted with Lotze, Ulrici, the younger Fichte, Wundt, Tren- 
delenberg, Sigwart, Lazarus, Horwicz, &c.; and few thoughtful 
readers will object to the very many, and often extended, but 
well-chosen citations which are made from their works, 
Nevertheless the book is very far from being what a work 
bearing this title should or could be. The old grouping of the 
faculties is preserved, the writer is more familiar with the 
letter than with the spirit of the philosophical writer he quotes, 
and his treatment of the ages of childhood, youth, etc., is very 
inadequate. 


Grapep LANGUAGE Exercises. Part I. For Second and 
Third Reader Ciasses. By W. H. Richardson. Chicago: 8. 
R. Winchell & Co. Price, 10 cents. 


The design of this series of Language Exercises is to furnish 
systematic, practical drill in the right use of special words as 
aids to correct speaking and writing. They cover the essential 
variations of form which English words undergo, and present 
briefly the elementary facts of the language. These facts are 
taught by models, rather than by rules and definitions. The 
plan contemplates the writing of the exercises, and at the 
same time the idea of all good elementary work is recognized, 
that the true notion of learning is by doing. The exercises 
are arranged in two parts, each covering two years’ work. 
Part I. consists of exercises suited for pupils pursuing the 
studies of Second and Third Reader classes. 


FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN. By Sarah Brook. 
Revised and edited by George Cary Eggleston. With illus- 
trations arf maps. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This concisely-written history begins with ancient Gaul and 
traces the events of importance from that early period to the 
present time. The text is written in a most fascinating style 
for young readers and students, while the illustrations and 
maps add much to the attractiveness and usefulness of the 
book. A connected history of France has long been needed 
for English and American youth, and the author, reviser, and 
publisher are entitled to the gratitude of teachers and parents 
for furnishing it in such a desirable form. 


Homietics. By James M. Hoppin, professor in Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $3.50. 


This able work is designed as a text-book in Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology for those who are in a regular course of 
training for the Christian ministry. It was originally issued 
some twenty years ago, and adopted in several of the leading 
theological schools. In its present form it is greatly enlarged, 
and in many parts entirely rewritten. The well-known ability 
of its author and its long use are guarantees of its adaptation 
to the work of preparation of men for the ministerial office, 
The general introduction presents the greatness of the work 
of preaching, and part first deals with the literature of homi- 
letics and rhetoric; defines homily, homiletics, preaching, and 
sermon. It then presents the history of preaching, object 
of preaching, preparation for composing sermons, analysis and 
composition of sermons, and classification of sermons. Part 
second treats of Rhetoric as applied to preaching, giving the 
definition and the uses and sources of rhetoric; the use of 
reasoning to the preacher, study of language, taste in preach- 
ing, rhetorical criticism, and elocution. Important sugges- 
tions are given on the sources of invention, and the essentials 
of style. Coming from a teacher of large experience in deal- 
ing with this special department of instruction, it goes over 
the ground thoroughly, and makes a standard text-book in 


this department. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published a short 
story, entitled The Four Mac Nicols, by William Black. It isa 


bright, lively story of the sports of some seafaring Scotch 
lads. It is a neat, cloth-bound, illustrative volume. 


— Among the latest issues in the Franklin Square Library 
are Prof. Charles Duke Yonge’s important Constitutional His- 
tory of England, in which the narrative is taken up at the 


point where Hallam left it, in 1760, and is brought down to 
1860; an edition of Green’s The Making of England, and One 
May Day, a novel by Miss Grant. 


— Messrs. P. Blakiston & Son, Philadelphia, have re- 
printed from The. Lancet, Preliminary Observation on the 
Pathology of Sea-Sickness, by J. A. Irwin, M.A., M.D. This 
is preliminary to a treatise on sea-sicnkess by the author, 
founded upon an experience of nearly four thousand recorded 
cases, in which he will discuss the history of the literature of 
the subject, the causation, pathology, nature, symptoms, and 
treatment of the various forms of sea-sickness, and will treat 
of the effects of sea-voyages in health and disease, their uses 
and dangers in chest-affections, scrofulous and nervous dis- 
eases, insanity, etc. 


— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, have 
just issued two new volumes of Cassell’s Popular Library, 
entitled The English of Shakespeare, by E. Goadby, and The 
Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar, by Hon. F. C. Mon- 
crieff. Price, each in stiff paper covers, 25 cents, or cloth, 50 
cents. This series of new and original works are all upon in- 
teresting topics, put into handy and readable form at a low 


rice. Each volume has a complete index, convenient for 
leaks reference. The record of jokes and humorous anec- 
dotes connected with the English bench and bar are highly en- 
tertaining, and the work of Mr. Geadby on Shakespeare is a 
valuable contribution to literature. 2 


— Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. have just pub- 
lished their first book on classical teaching. Itis entited, Short 
Sentences for Practice in Writing Latin, by Moses Grant 
Daniell, master in the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
This manual is designed for students in Cesar’s Gallic War, 
and has appended nine pages of helpful notes. It cannot fail 
to be a valuable aid, and will give the student a considerable 
amount of practice in turning English into Latin, with the 
classic models before him, and will help materially in the 
translation of the text of Cwsar into good English. The 


notes are made by an eminent classical teacher, and have been 
tested by Mr. Daniell for years in the Roxbury Latin School. 
Harrison Hume, the New-England agent, will take pleasure in 
showing this book to teachers at his new quarters, 35 Brom- 
field St., Boston. 


— Moses King, Esq., the enterprising young publisher of 
Cambridge, Mass., has recently issued an exceedingly useful 
book, entitled True Womanhood, containing important sug- 
gestions on the formation of womanly character. By Rev. 
Franklin Johnson, D.D. The author’s words of wisdom are 
based upon the Psalmist’s precept, ‘‘ that our daughters may 
be as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.’’ 
Could the hints of Mr. Johnson be accepted and acted upon in 
the building of character of the young women of this country, 
this would be in some sense a new era for women. The prog- 
ress the young women are making in the departments of 
higher education, and the new spheres of activity opening on 
every hand to them, are all indications of great interest. The 
author forcibly reminds this class that the formation of a 


noble, Christian character is the highest duty they owe to 
themselves, the world, and to God. His excellent hints are 
given under the following heads: Character Building; Char- 
acter and Reputation; Selfishness; The Love of Home; Luty; 
The Government of the Affections; Purpose; The Masculine 
Woman; Little Faults; Piety. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Class of 70; by Helena V. Morrison; ill. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bench and Bar; by Hon.{F, E. Moncrieff; 
Cassell’s Pop. Lib.; 25 cts. New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

John Eax and Mamelon, or The South without the Shadow; “y A.W, 
Tourgee, LL.D.; cloth, pp. 360. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

The Wine Question in the Light of the New Dispensation; by John 
Ellis, M.D.; paper. New York: Published — author. 

Facts and Fictions of Zojlogy; by Andrew Wilson, Ph.D.; 15 cts, New 
York: Humbolt 

French History for English Children; by Sarah Brook; revised and 
ed.by Geo. Cury Eggieston; withills.and maps. New York: Harper Bros. 

James Abram Garfield; Geo. F. Hoar; cloth: with portrait....The 
Poetical Works (including the Drama of “ The Two Men of Sandy Bar) of 
Bret Harte; with portrait; cloth. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; by Wm. Shakespeare; cloth. New York: 
The Usefal Knowledge Pub. Co. 

, Inventional Geometry: A series of Problems, intended to familiarize 
the pupil with metrical conceptions, and to exercise his inventive fac- 
ulty; by Wm. G. Sgeners with a Deemed note by Herbert Spencer; 
cloth. New York: D. ye & Co. 

The Rhymaster, or The Rules of Rhyme; a guide to English versification ; 
with a dictionary of Sf hems an examination of classical measures and 
comments; by the late Hood; edited by A. Penn; cloth. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


The Gospel in the S or Primeval Astronomy; by Jas. A. Seiss, D.D.; 
cloth. Philadelphia: E. Olaxton & Co. nw 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The March Atlantic has an unusually large and varied list of con- 
tents, which should make it a very popular number. Besides poems by 


Charlotte F. Bates and Edith M, Thomas, Mr. Whittier contributes one 
entitled “ At Last,” and Dr. Holmes one, “ Before the Curfew,”’ 


— Our Little Ones is always a welcome monthly visitor to the nursery 
or playroom, and in its March dress it will be hailed with renewed delight. 


No more attractive juvenile magazine comes to our table, a fact jwhich 
parents should bear mind. 


— The Princeton Review for March comes freighted with sterling food 
for thought. We need but mention the titles of the articles: “ The Pri- 


vate Ownership of “ Modern Evolution in Edu- 
cation Princi awson; 
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THE LOOKER- ON. 


—In teaching children, the point of mental saturation 
should be kept in view, There is such @ state as the inability 
to take in any more until knowledge previously acquired is 
digested; and there is such a thing as a new idea befogging an 
old one, or evicting it, after the fashion of an Irish landlord 
with a defaulting tenant. Thus children may be quite clear 
on the subject of longitude and time, with its seconds and 
minutes, until that Eden of innocence and partial information 
is invaded by the serpent of duodecimals, with seconds and 
primes. So, with infinite pains and patience pupils are taught 
to compute the plastering of rooms by duplicating the lateral 
and longitudinal dimensions; whereupon, subsequently, all 
dimensions of rectangular pieces of land are duplicated, and 
the sides and ends of fields duly erected as walls to be covered 
with stueco, putty, or hard-finish. To the immature mind, 
proportion does not elucidate the relations of the terms of 
fractions,—it rather clouds and mystifies them; and the intel- 
lectual sweat which the teacher transpires in teaching mensu- 
ration is most remarkable for the effect it has in bothering 


children out of the ability to perform certain examples, which 
they could do by square or cubic measure if they had never 
been taught the principles of mensuration. The moral of this 
has an agricultural complexion: It is, that we should not ex- 
pect a female calf to become a two-year-old heifer before the 
expiration of two years. 


— The failure of children to come up to our expectation 
arises more from lack of imagination than from deficient rea- 
soning powers. -It is true that children are not reasoning, but 
merely reasonable creatures. During their school-life their 
power to draw conclusions from given premises is limited; but 
it is not this limitation so much as the weakness of their cre- 
ative faculty that leads to the greater part of their failures. 
In geography the imagination is a more important faculty than 
either memory or reasoning. The mind that has the power to 
picture to itself certain facts and circumstances, will remem- 
ber descriptions and draw rational conclusions from given 
data. It is so, likewise, in history. The mind that is able to 
make its owner put himself in the place of a character in his- 
tory, to sympathize with conditions explained in the text, and 
take in situations once existing but now passed away, will 
have a knowledge of the subject such as never could be ac- 
quired by formal reasoning or mechanical memorizing. In- 
deed this faculty, — imagination, — though most neglected in 
school, is the one that is most potent in acquiring and assim- 
ilating knowledge. In arithmetic, practically considered, a 
vivid imagination is indispensable. Instead of plastering the 
walls of a room, children fill it with the material because they 
do not see the room with their mind’s eye. In like manner 
they make a huge parallelopipedon of brick when told to com- 
pute the quantity of brick for a house of given dimensions, 
and with walls of a given thickness. In changing a parallel- 
ogram to a square of equal area, they see the dimensions given 
in numerical terms, but they do not see the parallelogram or 
the equivalent square. So, too, they will, by misplacing dec- 
imal-points, vary results in sums that would beggar Gould and 
Vanderbilt, because they take no interest in the problem, do 


not concern themselves with its elements, or sympathize with 
its conditions. Later in life ail these matters come home to 
them, and the rationale of their school-day exercises is re- 
vealed. In the teaching of the future, imagination, the stone 
which the educational builders of the past and present have 
neglected, will be made the head of the corner. It is not 
knowledge, but the ability to use it, that is power. 


— In producing corns on the feet, boots too small and boots 
too large are almost equally effective. The tight squeezes; the 
loose rubs. At any rate, given the factors, tender feet and 
misfitting boots, and corns are the product. So, too, with mis- 
fitting courses of study in relation to the capacity of children, 
and their effects on the character and habits of the growing 
mind. Given a course too easy, and the result is mental dissi- 
pation, listlessness, and vacuity. All evils grow, flourish, and 
spread like the Canada thistle where children have not enough 
‘odo. If Satan finds mischief for idle hands, he has perdition 
for idle minds. The trick of keeping children in order is to 
keep them busy; but there is such a thing as over-estimating 
their capacity and over-taxing their powers. In a school sys- 
tem in which too much is attempted in arithmetic in the lower 
grades, Nature has her revenge by driving teacher and pupils 
to the practice of puerile expedients, which habits cling to the 
persons so taught through life. Children that are compelled 
‘o multiply by twelve on the slate before they have mastered 
the multiplication-table, will do the work in two operations, 
multiplying by the two and the one separately, and then add- 
ing. And the worst consequence is, that they will so continue 
to multiply twelve as long as they live. From premature in- 


. troduction to the difficulties of computation, children acquire 
the habit of writing down the number to be ** carried,” and 
the worse habit of drawing a line through the figures of the 


subtrahend when borrowing ”’ is necessary, and writing the 
number so diminished overhead. Such an example in sub- 
traction, when performed, resembles Dr. Holmes’s drinking- 
Song after it had been revised and corrected by the temperance 
Committee. But the worst habit grows out of the attempt to 
teach long division before the pupil has the capacity to pass 
over that pons asinorum of middle childhood. To mount 
that bridge, children deliberately set down the divisor a num- 

of times experimentally, until the sum approximates the 
partial dividend, Thus, in dividing 875744 by 145, they will 
add 145 and 145, then add three 145’s, then four, then five, 
‘hen six; whereupon they work legitimately in division, writ- 


ing down the first figure of the quotient. The effect of such a 
method on the mental habits of the child is evident. Such 
habits are practically unalterable. They are barnacles on the 
eraft of educational p . They are avoided, and habits 
of celerity and accuracy cultivated, by delaying the presenta- 
tion of the subjects to children until they have the capacity to 
grasp them. The educational boot produces an unmis- 
takable and incurable limp. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


METHODS IN AN INDIAN SCHOOL. 


Though born on the east bank of the Mississippi, I was 
reared in Colorado, where, as on this northwest coast since 
completing my education in Ohio, my experience in frontier 
life and observation of the Indian had partly trained me for 
a work like this of which I write. Yet closer contact with 
Indian youth, and certain phases of the government system of 
their education, have taught me certain lessons. Some of 
these experiences, new to most teachers, may be of interest to 
your readers. 

The school is mixed and ungraded, having an attendance of 
about thirty youth, from nine to sixteen years of age, the girls 
and boys numbering about the same. They have been taught 
from six months to two years, and are pursuing the common 
branches only. Except a class of four pupils who began the 
Primer four months ago and now are in the Second Reader, 
all are in arithmetic, and the entire school pursues writing. 
They are, as a race, very apt penmen; even the youngest im- 
itating letters readily, and soon writing without a copy before 
them, while many have a strong love for pen-drawing. All 
this greatly helps in class-instruction, as will appear in what 
follows. The tendency to copy something, if properly encour- 
aged, feeds and quickens the mind. Particularly in arithme- 
tic, each result needs to be labeled and each process fully ex- 
plained and reiterated, as the Indian never stops to reason 
unless urged to it. The blackboard, therefore, comes into 
requisition not merely with classes in penmanship and figures, 
but in spelling, explaining words in reading, and in illustrating 
terms in geography. That there may not be a blind depend- 
ence upon what is seen, work is sometimes put on the board 
incorrectly and disjointedly, or maps are turned upside down 
that the class may locate the parts and rearrange the whole. 


THE MEMORY POWERS 


are strongly marked in the Indian, while he has little imagina- 
tion. He will memorize a rule or list of words, not to say 
commit verse after verse, when the meaning is faintly under- 
stood, and yet he seems unable to tell you definitely anything 
passing through his mind, It is therefore very difficult to get 
him to talk, to answer questions, or even to ask them. I have 
tried to overcome this by reading an interesting story before 
a class, to arouse curiosity enough for hands to be raised 
With very young or raw pupils it has been necessary to recast 
the verse read, changing every other word and simplifying the 


different ways,—just now by copying from the board ten words 
of the lesson, for which they bring definitions next day, which 
are then revised and then given to be learned as part of the 
next recitation. 

Examples of their thought are sometimes curious, and yet 
not essentially different from any child’s thought: Teeth,—Ist, 
*‘ grinders of the mouth’’; 2d, “tochew with.” Hereafter, 
“by and Animal, ‘‘a creecher that moves.”’ Implicit, 
“‘comepleate.’’ Failing, — 1st, trying’’; 2d, “after trying 
awhile’’; 3d, “‘ giving up after trial.’’ 

In reading, while quite prompt, they are sure to slur hard 
words, and very apt to slide, making no distinction between 
imagine and imagined, or even calling both ‘‘imag.”” There 
is the usual difficulty in securing careful utterance of ing- 
words and prod’-uce as noun, or pro duce’, verb; also such 
words as every, government, and picture. Saw is called was; 
felt, left; and so forth. For months beginners pronounce the 
article a as e, the as de, they and their as day, and as 
ant, giving a protracted drawl, ugh. This results from the 
frequent guttural in their own language. Still these children 
readily learn to speak English, while being masters also of their 


mother-tongue, and of 
THE CHINOOK JARGON, 


at an age when such attainment is remarkable. This Chinook 
is a loosely-constructed jargon, serving as a medium between 
the several tribes as well as between Indian and white man. 
Some of its anomalies are Boston-man for white man, and 
cloochman, his wife; muck-a-muck, food; okoke sun, (this sun) 
to-day. In this Chinook the Lord’s Prayer begins thus: 
“‘ Nesika Papa klaksta kopa Saghalie”’ ; and the song, ‘‘ Hebrew 
Children,” ‘‘ Kah, O kah, mitlite Daniel alta ?”’ 

In their own language their songs are almost hideous, but 
the children learn the Sankey hymns readily, as well as the 
Chinook translations, which latter are taught to the older In- 
dians. Music is very attractive to these tribes, as with most 
simple people, and they are apt imitators. Several of our girls 
play upon the organ almost any common tune, after hearing it 
sung. Thus, after dismissing school, when we had sung the 
multiplieation-tables, and then marched out during chorus, I 
found a girl at the organ, during recess, playing the same 
while others sang. Thus any study loses its severe aspect for 
them if put to music, as in singing the capitals, and partly so 


if facts are tabulated to please the eye. 


construction or idiom. Older pupils do this for themselves in | tri 


I have found information given in short talks is quite apt to 
lodge, whether historical and upon forms of government, or 
upon the human system and general interests. Surely no 
class of students ever in my care needed such talks more, with 
plentiful suggestions on manners and common principles of 
business-honor, not to say of morality and religion. During 
the first reading of history, the teacher, chalk in hand, syl- 
labifies, with hyphen and accent, words which the pupil hesi- 
tates to pronounce; and at the end of his paragraph the child 
is required to pronounce again his list from the board, the 
teacher adding definitions. Thus it is our constant study how 
to present in simple forms the common school tasks, and so to 
vary them that the impatient, unreasoning Indian may grasp 
and retain as much as possible. Nor is it an ungrateful work, 
as a few months in the boarding-school place the child upon 
grounds of communication, partly in English, while the primer 
and domestic training has been going on, and a gradual prog- 
ress is manifest in both the home and the school. Very early 
the boys graduate into the shops, where, as apprentices, they 
earn wages and share in the community interests, alike in 
support of our pastor and in leading the social prayer-meeting. 


INDIAN PHYSIQUE. 


One is impressed by the low stature of these Indians,—the 
women being much shorter proportionally,—their flesh being 
slightly tinted and having an unclean look. The head, from 
being artificially flattened from eyebrows to crown, is un- 
shapely; features angular, eyes dark, hair black, coarse, and 
hanging over a forehead low at the best. The half-breed 
youth have a good complexion, and are often fine-featured 
even to great beauty,—all greatly aided by winsome grace of 
motion. But usually these children are weaker, often con- 
sumptive, and are remarked as possessing the vices of both 
parents. 

The older Indians at their homes near by are constant ob- 
servers of the changes wrought in their children, and seldom 
oppose anything for the amelioration of the race, one girl con- 
fessing, ‘‘ Mother wants me to be a good girl, and to think 
of God.”’ 

Much might be written of the Indian in his own abode of 
semi-civilized comforts, where the living in permanent houses 
of squalor causes greater mortality than when inured to hard- 
ship by blankets in a rude tent, moved when cleanliness re- 
quired; of the after-effect of the school-training upon those 
who have been a few years out from our influence, and of the 
effect of so close relation as exists between school and parent- 
home. I had intended to speak more of this and of the con- 
trasts between the English and their idioms, which cause 
trouble in conversation. The Government treatment of these 
Indians, by partial supply of their wants in real necessity, 
and by the gift of books, clothes, and board for compulsory 
education of the children, has a wide, beneficial influence, It 
is, indeed, an open question whether the tribal influence upon 
the child does not too much neutralize the leaven we can set 


at work in their homes. At best, but few could be sent away 
for education, while the mere presence of a school among 
them vitalizes an agency and commands influence with the 
be. A. T. BURNELL, 


Skokomish Reservation, Wash. Terr., 1882. 


IOWA. 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN THE WEST, 


In your columns I read continually of the permanent organ- 
izations of the teachers and county superintendents in some 
of the eastern States. I am glad to see that permanent organ- 
ization can be effected with the teachers in these States: it is 
hard to accomplish in the busy State of Iowa. Nothing has 
proved effectual as yet in that direction. The summer nor- 
mal institutes are the only things to which Iowa can point for 
any claim of the kind, and these can be attended or not, just 
as the teachers please, making them no more than voluntary 
township meetings, which are occasionally formed and run 
for a few meetings by the teachers of the various townships in 
the counties of the State. Owing to the distance to be trav- 
eled by so many of our country school-teachers in these west- 
ern States, I am firmly of the opinion that township meetings, 
could they be made permanent, would be a grand step toward 
permanent organization of our teachers, since attendance at 
stated county meetings cannot be exacted of them. With this 
idea in view, would it not be well to have a law embodying 
something like the following: 

That any teacher engaging to teach a school in any township 
in the State becomes an active member of a “ Teachers’ Town- 
ship Association ’’ in said township; to begin on (a certain day 
of the month, or a certain Saturday), after a majority of the 
districts in said township have employed teachers for any term ; 
and nothing but the most valid reason will be accepted as an 
excuse for not attending these meetings; and, when present, 
energetic and live work will be expected of each and every 
member. The oversight of these meetings, and the enforce- 
ment of these requirements, shall be by the board or boards, 
or county superintendent, acting jointly or severally. 

Had I such an arrangement in my county at present, I would 
have sixteen regular meetings now in progress, and would 
know just where to go to meet the teachers of any township 
for any purpose whatever. It would better the teachers, as 
well as furnish the best means possible by which patrons could 
compare and reélect for future terms the best teachers. 

Fraternally yours, J. C. 


County Supt., Davis Co., Ia, 
Bloomfleld, Ia., Feb., 1882. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
EDUCATIONAL MEASURES BEFORE CONGRESS. 


Education is becoming quite the rage in congressional cir- 
cles. The Senate has passed the resolution introduced by 
Hon. H. W. Blair, and the Committee on Education and Labor, 
in the discharge of the duties it imposes on them, will seek to 
gather information and suggestion from experienced educa- 
tors. This fact gives special interest to the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence. 

On the 20th of Feb. the House passed a resolution appoint- 
ing a Commission of Inquiry with reference to the condition 
of all buildings in the use of public schools in the District of 
Columbia. The Commission consists of Dr. John S. Billings, 
U. 8. A.. Hon. John Eaton, and Edward Clark, architect of 
the Capitol. They are directed to report upon the condition 
and fitness of all buildings owned, rented, or in process of 
erection for public-school purposes in the District, and also 
the best method of obtaining and determining plans for build- 
ings hereafter to be erected for the said purpose. 

The resolution introduced into the Senate March 1, by Hon. 
W. P. Kellogg, provides that the Committee on Education and 
Labor be instructed to report at an early day a bill making ap- 

priations sufficient, ‘‘ when combined with the revenues 

e rived from local taxation, and the income from local funds,to 
give all the children of whatever race or color, in all the States 
and Territories of the United States, the opportunity to secure 
a good common-school education.”” Immediately upon the 
reading of this comprehensive and liberal resolution, its author 
moved that it be laid on the table for the present, where aoe 


awaits his pleasure. 
Washington, D, C., March 2, 1882. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, Geo. H. Bemus, Marion, Ala. 

ALABAMA.—In a recent lecture, Judge A. W. To tells of 
his friend whose daughter used to go crazy every Tuesday. ‘‘ She 
had, "he said, “‘ recurrent insanity, not temporary. Her mother 
investigated the cause, and found that every Wednesday that 
of ten had to have an original d for a plaque ready.” 

ow many children all over the land “go crazy’’ whenever a 
composition is to be prepared for inspection by the teacher! 
What is the matter ? hois to blame? Why do the children 
hate the work? Are the teachers requiring them to make 
bricks without straw, and then refusing to listen to their 
groans? Until the children are able to gather straw for them- 
selves, it ought to be distributed to them at school, and the 
distribution ought to be pleasant work. After thinking over 
the subject, the teacher announces it in the school-room, 
sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, for variety is pleas- 
ing. She is not surprised at detecting a look of disappointment 
on some faces; she knows that the “‘imp of the perverse” 
cannot be totally excluded from the school-room; he will re- 
veal himself occasionally in the glance of an eye, but, never 
fear, he will soon be routed. She throws herself into the sub- 
ject, wakes up the minds of the children, makes them talk of 
i because interest impels, talks with them until their kindling 
2 tell how freely their thoughts are playing. The “imp of 

perv: 


erse’’ has disappeared; all were too busy to notice 
him; and he sneaked off, unlamented. Each child has aided 
in forming the outline, each one is bristling with ideas, — no 
“ recurrent insanity ’’ when those children n, next day, to 
talk on paper of w they already know. e teacher, per- 
points out fields where more straw can be gathered, and 
many of the children are eager to go forth to the task. When 
the pupils are older, this distribution of straw is discontinued, 
because the children are so found of gathering it that it would 
be cruel to deny them the privilege. We have been watching 
the columns of THz JoURBNAL in the hope of seeing something 
in regard to amateur journals in the school-room and their 
effect. Will not some practical teacher speak out on this sub- 
ject? We have some experience, but it is short, and we want 
the views of others. A Cure, Amane YE. 


State Editor, J. N. Decatur, Ill. 

Ic.ino1s.—The fifty-first annual catalogue of the Jackson- 
ville Female Acad.,—E. F. Bullard, A.M., prin.,—is before us. 
It contains an engraving of its fine buildings, names of the 
Board of Trustees, references by permission, Board of Instr., 
resident graduates and students, and gives ample proof of sys- 
tem, thoroughness, and efficiency, which give character to an 
institutions of this kind. Such a school deserves the liberal 


patronage of an enlightened community, and this Acad. has 
secured it. 


State Editor, O, Warrman, Red Wing, Minn. 
Muywesota.—Prof. H.L. Moore has resigned his position 
as Supt. of the Public Schools of Lake City, and has accepted 
an offer to become prin. of the Washington School in Minne- 
apolis. H. H. McIntire, of Littleton, N. H., succeeds Prof. 


Moore at Lake City. The pupils of Prof. Moore, and her cit- 
izens generally, were reluctant to part with him, as he was 
held in high esteem. 

Prof. A. J. Greer, Supt. of Schools, Wabasha Co., and Mollie 
Dorman were united in marriage at the residence of the bride’s 
mother in Minneapolis, on Tuesday, Feb. 21. 

Rev. Dr. John, prest. of Hamline Univ., and Prest. Parker 
of River Falls (Wisconsin) Normal School, have visited the 
State Normal School at Winona. 

At the Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Assoc., held at Albert Lea, 
Feb. 4, several practical questions were discussed: ‘‘ How to 
Teach Reading” was opened by L. W. Bassett; “ Writing,” 
by C. W. Levens; “‘The Necessity of Daily Preparation by 
the Teacher,” by E. C. Webster; “‘A School Program and 
Course of Study,” by Supt. Levens. The discussions were to 
the point, and very many practical suggestions were made 
which, if carried out, will improve the schools of the county. 
The next meeting will be held on the 4th of March. There is 
connected with the Assoc. a library, to which additions are 
frequently made. Much praise is due Supt. Levens for his 
noble work. 


New York State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, N.Y. 

New Yorx.—Dr. Andrews, of Madison Univ., is to lecture 
at Union Acad., Belleville. 

The spring session of the Broome Co. Teachers’ Inst. will 
be held at Binghampton during the week commencing Jan. 6. 
Profs. Kennedy and Johonnot will be the instructors. We 
note, as a mark of improvement, the Broome Co. Comr. has 
announced that examinations will be held during or immedi- 
ately after the session, and no subsequent examinations will 
be given unless a valid reason be assigned for non-attendance 
at the Inst., and the examinations then held. 

Comr. Clarence E. Bloodgood, of the 1st district, Greene Co., 
has issued in a neat, tasty form a printed list of all the teach- 
ers in his district. The idea is a good one, and well worthy of 
imitation. 

Cornell Univ. has lately been having trouble with some of 
her students. Other college students in the State have given 
vent to their surplus rowdyism in attacks upon freshmen. It 
is to be hoped that the faculties will gain the respect they de- 
serve for having taken a decided stand for the right. 

Prin. Towle of Colgate Acad. has been conipelied from ill- 
health to resign his position. It is earnestly hoped by all 
friends of the institution that he will be able to resume his 
duties at the beginning of the next school year. Arrange- 
ments have been made for carrying on the work for the re- 
mainder of the year. 


Prin. Cassety of the Cortland Normal School is another 
convalescent. We are heartily glad he is able to resume his 
work. We hear grand reports of the work that is being done 
at Cortland this year, and the enthusiasm of the students and 
all connected with the school. 

State Editor, C. J. ALBERT, Germantown, O. 

Oxnto.—The third meeting of the South-western Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Assoc. was held in Hamilton, Feb. 25. Owing to an acci- 
dent on the C. H. & D. K. railroad, many persons were de- 
barred from reaching the place, although the hall in the high- 
school building was well filled. The exercises were opened 
with music in charge of Prof. L. R. Marshall of Hamilton. 
Rey. Dr. Walden, of Cincinnati, delivered a very able and 
earnest address on the subject of ‘* Reading in our Public 
Schools.’ He believed in a wide scope of reading,—reading of 
biography, history, natural sciences, poetry, etc. This paper 
was discussed by Rev. Mr. Graff, of Hamilton ; Prof. John 
Mickleborough, of Cincinnati; Prin. Carnahan, and others 
In the afternoon Prof. H. H. Fisk, of Cincinnati, read a paper 
on ** Froebel and the Kindergarten.’’ After giving a sketch of 
Froebel’s life, and showing how, by keen and critical observa- 
tion of child-life, he came to discover the fatal mistakes of ju- 
venile training, and how he tried under the most discouraging 
circumstances to find a remedy, Prof. Fisk gave a synopsis of 
the general features and aims of the kindergarten. The kin- 
dergarten rejects the study of books, and in its place sub- 
stitutes play. Play is the self-activity of children; in their 
play they express their entire nature. Proper plays may lead 
children gradually to useful occupations and actual work. 
The true kindergarten is a little world in which the child 
learns that its happiness depends on the happiness of others in 
the community, and that bright flying wheels of happiness are 
clogged by the disorder of passion and selfishness. Miss 
Shawk, of Cincinnati, practicaliy illustrated the gifts and 
plays of the kindergarten, by the aid of a number of children. 


Anne Hathaway, in the Cleveland Leader of Feb. 20, devotes 
a column and a third to Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff, reviewin 
the life and works of one of the most cultured and self- - 
ficing women in Ohio. ; 

The Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware, has a Normal Course 
of three years. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN MALARIAL TROUBLES. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an excellent adjuvant in mala- 
rial troubles. In despondency and debility it has beneficial 


effects. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


After considerable correspondence and conference, it has 
been decided to hold the winter meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, March 
22, at 10 o’clock a. m., to continue two days. Sessions wil! be 
held in the lecture-room of the Congregational Church, corner 
Tenth and G streets. The Ebbitt House will furnish acéomo- 
dations to those in attendance, at $2.50 per diem. Special 
conferences will be held in the hotel parlors, the first on Tues- 
day evening, March 21. 

Hon. H. W. Blair, Chairman Committee on Education and 
Labor, in gegen | an inquiry under the direction of the 
Senate into the condition of common-school education, has 
expressed a desire to gather from the leading educators who 
may attend from the different parts of the country, any facts or 
opinions that they may be able to communicate. 

Papers will be presented as follows: 

City Systems, by Hon. J. D. Philbrick. 

A Word for Teachers, from my Experience in the Care of the 
Insane, by Dr. W. W. Godding, Supt. Govt. Asylum for the 


Insane. 
ee eeenerns the Qualifications of Teachers, by Dr. W. T. 
8. 


Some Fundamental Inquiries as to the Common School 
Studies, by Dr. J. M. ew go 

Concerning Obstacles in the Ne of Better Primary Educa- 
tion, by Hon. H. 8. Jones, Supt. of Schools, Erie, Pa. 

Notes of Educational Progress in Europe, by Dr. A. D. 
White, Prest. Cornell Univ. 

On the Necessity for a Few Facts in Regard to Ventilation 
of School Houses, by Dr. J. S. Billings, U.S.A., Expert Sani- 
tarian and late Prest. of Amer. Public Health Assoc. 

Chairs of Pedagogics in our Institutions for Superior In- 
struction, by Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of Cambridge, Mass, 

The Neglect of Education in Alaska, by Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 

Wednesday evening will be devoted to the consideration of 
the subject of national aid to education. Addresses are ex- 
pected from Dr. J. L. M. Curry, from his standpoint as Agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund; from Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
from his observations North and South; and from Hon. Dexter 
A. Hawkins, from a Northern standpoint. 

The order of exercises, and additional topics, will be pre- 
sented by the appropriate committee at each meeting. 

The occasion is believed to be most auspicious for the meet- 
ing. Word has been received that Superintendents from the 
most remote points will be present, and it is hoped that the 


attendance will be large. 
H. 8. Jongs, Secretary. W. H. Rurrner, President. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CiirForp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Portsmouth Board of Instr. ask for $19,500 for the cur- 
rent year. 

— Committees are being selected to secure New Hampshire’s 
quota for the Garfield monument fund. 

— The State Normal School at Plymouth is doing a thor- 
ough work in its oly om og of teachers, and the prospects 
are flattering for the future. Prin. Warren is an able teacher 
and organizer. 

— Prin. Tuttle of Farmington High School reports that the 
annive of Longfellow’s birthday was celebrated at the 
high school with readings, recitations, and songs, many friends 
of the school being present. A portrait of the — (from the 
JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION) was hung on the wall. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— The Randolph Normal School is enjoying a prosperous 
year. The following statistics for the last fall term speak well 
for it: Aggregate attendance for fall and winter quarters, 312; 
aggregate attendance over any previous fall and winter, 48; 
number of Vermont towns represented, 50; number of Ver- 
mont counties, 9; average age of graduates at close of term, 
21 yrs.2 mos. Some of the pedagogic works now studied are 
Brooks’s Normal Methods, Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy, 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, Wickersham’s School Economy, 
Vermont School Laws, and Vermont Supreme Court School 
Decisions. 

— To tuate the memory of a noble and brave man, a 
Christian of rare devotion, a teacher who brought high honor 
to his profession, a friend whose virtues made friendship itself 
more sweet, Mr. Charles Thurbur Lazell, his many friends de- 
sire to establish an enduring memorial. It is therefore pro- 
posed to establish a ‘‘ Lazell Library Fund” of $2000 as a part 
of the trust funds of the Vermont Acad. at Saxton’s River, 
the income of which shall be used, under the direction of the 
trustees of the academy, to purchase books for the library. 

It is further stipulated that the trustees of the academy 
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ost not regard the “‘ Lazell Library Fund ’’ as complete until 


the sum of $2000 shal! have been contributed to it, but that, 
as soon as the sum of $1000 shall have been contributed and 
properly invested, the income of the same may be used for the 
purchase of the books. When Professor Tholuch had com- 

jeted fifty years of service as a teacher in the Univ. of Halle, 
his friends, wishing to celebrate the event and do him peculiar 
honor, raised a fund for permanent investment, the proceeds 
of which should be devoted to the assistance of students of 
theology. It would be difficult to devise a more appropriate 


’< tribute of respect or one more honorable to a distinguished 


man, and no nobler monument than a valuable library could 


be erected to the memory of this true scholar and Christian, 


Prof. Lazell. Friends of the movement should address Mrs. 
H. M. Willard or Mrs. R. B. Pulsipher (treasurers of the 
fund), Saxton’s River, Vt. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED Bunker, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— The following appropriations will be asked from the Bos 
ton city government this year. For public institutions, $605,- 
400; public library, $120,000; laying out and widening streets, 
$125,000; Huntington-avenue extension, $100,000; public 
schools, $1,446,007. 

— Waltham, by Supt. Prince’s report, has 2,283 children be- 
tween 5 and 15, with a school enrollment for 1881 of 2,392 pu 
pils, and an average daily attendance of 1,707. Average No. to 
each teacher,—high school 25, grammar 48.5, primary 43.8, un- 
graded 19, evening 11.4. Mr, Prince gives excellent sugges- 
tions as to teaching geography, oral instruction, drawing, etc. ; 
favors semi-annual promotions, with good reasons; shows how 
the public library and the public school may be practically 
united; and speaks at length of the good results flowing from 
the discontinuance of school examinations and exhibitions, al- 
though under certain conditions Mr. Prince favors graduation 
exercises when they do not interfere with regular school-work. 

— Prof. Abercrombie of the Vermont Acad., at Saxton’s 
River, has accepted the position of classical professsor in Wor- 
cester Acad. 

— The alumni of the Woburn High School are arranging 
for a first-class course of public lectures in that town. 

— Washington’s birthday was made a holiday at the West- 
boro State Reform School, and the boys were treated to a cele- 
bration of the day with addresses and other appropriate exer- 
cises, Supt. Allen is emphatically “the right man in the 
right place,’”? and under his firm and judicious management 
the previous disturbances at this school have not been re- 


ated. 
va For public schools, for 1882, Harwich appropriates $5,750; 
Truro, $1,500 ; Wellfleet, $4,000 (half the entire tax); Prov- 
incetown, $9,600 (one-third the entire tax); Eastham, $3,500; 
Dennis, $5,000; Yarmouth, $3,500. 

— Dean Acad., Franklin, has 100 students. $5,000 are to 
be expended on the buildings, 

— The State Normal School at Framingham opens with the 
usual number of young lady pupils. 

— Harvard students may attend Lent services as a substi- 
tute for college prayers. 

— The Medway High School observed Longfellow’s 75th 
birthday. The program consisted of selections from the poet’s 
works, and sketches of his life arranged by the principal. 

— The donation for the ‘‘ Garfield Professorship,” in Wil- 
liams Coll , has reached $42,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— Henry N. Beckwith, Esq., a public-spirited citizen of 
Providence, has donated to the city the tract of land occupied 
by the Old French Camp in 1780, and it is to be used as a 
public perk, under the very appropriate title of Rochambeau 
Park, The gift was asurprise to the people, and its announce- 


ment has given great pleasure to the ple of the city and 
State, who take a just pride in the relations of the -French 
forces to the colony of Rhode Island in the Revolution. 

— The General Assembly has made the following appro- 
priation for education: For publie schools, $90,000, to be paid 
as heretofore; viz., $27,000 on and after July 15, 1882, and the 
residue Dec. 31, 1882. For the support of the Rhode Island 
State Normal School, $9000, provided that no portion of this 
sum shall be used for the payment of clerk-hire to any school 
officer. For traveling expenses of the pupils of the Rhode 
Island State No School, $1500. For teachers’ institutes, 
for defraying the expenses of procuring teachers and lecturers, 
to be holden under the direction of the Comr. of Public 
Schools, $500. For salary of Comr. and clerk, $3000. 

— The East Greenwich census of the school-children gives 
the following statistics: Whole number of boys enumerated, 
from 5 to 15 years of age, 268; whole number of girls, 299; 
total, 567. The number of boys attending schools at any time 
during the year was 184; number of girls ditto, 225; total, 409 
The boys that attended select schools, 15; girls ditto, 24; total, 
89. Number reported as not attending any school: boys, 59; 
girls, 59; total, 118. The number reported as attending some 
school less than 12 weeks was: boys, 14; girls, 19; total, 33. 

— Miss Loraine Bucklin, of Providence, who has lectured 
during the past two years successfully in ladies’ schools and 
for parlor entertainments, is ready to make engagements for 
the coming year. Her subjects are: ‘‘ Pottery of the 16th and 
17th Centuries,” ‘Porcelain Manufacture in Europe,” “ Ce- 
ramic Art,” “‘Precious Stones,” ‘‘ Embroidery,” &c. Her 
lectures have been highly commended by the Art Club of 
Providence, by the principals of the Rhode Island School of 


| Design, Friends’ Boarding School, Young Ladies’ School, and 


others. Her address is 158 Clifford street, Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NortHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— About two years ago Mr. A. F. Somes, a teacher of large 
experience, and a gentleman withal, took charge of the large 
graded school in the enterprising and thriving borough of 
Danielsonville. Under his judicious management the school 
has prospered and gained rapidly in popular favor. In the 
various departments, seven in number, there are about 400 
pupils. Mr. Somes has special charge of the high-school de- 
partment which at this time has about 60 pupils, many of them 
over 20 years of age. From what we saw and heard, we feel 
that Mr. Somes is doing excellent work, and that he has suc- 
ceeded in a great degree in securing a high moral tone in his 
— The demeanor of the pupils on the street afforded the 

st proof that the teacher’s influence was decided and in the 
right direction. Mr. Somes hasa good corps of teachers in the 
various departments. This large school has never before had 
so strong a hold upon the community. 

— About half a mile from the Danielsonville school and just 
across the Qunnebaug river, is a school of three grades accepta- 
bly managed by Mr. Palmer, a graduate of Amherst Coll. The 
principal village of Brooklyn is about three miles distant. 

— Anthony Ames, Esq., of Danielsonville, and Prof. Sum- 
ner of Yale Coll. have recently been elected members of the 
State Board of Ed., both of them gentlemen greatly interested 
in the work of education, and we doubt not they will prove 
valuable members of the Board. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES AND COST OF SUPERVISION IN THIRTY-FIVE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


School | No. of Children No. Children Ave ‘Teachers Ex 
Crrizs. | School Age. in School, | of fer Scheele | 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 5—21 185,000 61,289 53,104 1,289 $983,915 1 $ 5,000 
Portland, Me. 5—21 10,904 6,608 4,738 132 80,691 1 2,250 
Washington, D. C. 6—17 43,558 29,000 24,000 485 420, 2 11,600 
Troy, N. Y. 5—21 19,500 8,770 4,833 141 85,000 1 2,100 
Albany, N. Y. 5--21 35,500 13.976 8,986 232 175,322 1 2,500 
Columbus, Ohio. 6—21 |. 15,938 8,914 6,645 155 102,290 1 3,000 
Syracuse, N. Y. 5—21 18,598 9,379 7,547 183 107,191 1 2,000 
ewark, N. J. 56—18 41,861 18,626 12,145 281 207, 1 3,000 
Springfield, Mass. 5—15 6,285 6,452 4,548 119 87,292 1 3,050 
Providence, R. I. 56—15 19,819 13,462 9,914 285 219,690 1 2,250 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 6—21 88,000 57,000 26,182 641 661,275 1 3,500 
Cleveland, Ohio. 6—21 52,412 24,836 17,017 439 276,227 Supre| 10,150 
Dayton, Ohio. 6—21 12,166 5,000 4,615 128 118,000 1 3,000 
Chicago, Ill, 6—21 137,035 63,141 44,201 998 692,713 2 6,060 
Gloucester. 5-15 3,983 4,010 8,091 87 35,791 1 2,000 
Lowell, Mass. 5—15 10,024 9,000 6,077 159 159,767 1 2,200 
Louisville, Ky. 6—20 48,537 14,802 13,270 326 218,693 2 3,750 
Reading, Pa. 6—21 10,000 6,900 5,400 151 - 69,100 1 1,500 
Atlanta, Ga. 6—18 §10,700(1878) 4,500 4,200 8 58, 1 2,000 
Wilmington, Del. 6—21 Not known. 7,065 4,392 116 73,380 1 1,600 
Manchester, N. H, 5—21 7,500 4,235 2,602 vi) 50, 1 1,500 
Nashville, Tenn. 6—21 14,512 5,845 4,371 99 69,780 1 2,200 
Allegheny, Pa. 6—21 12,000 11,000 8,291 206 138,152 1 2,000 
Memphis, Tenn. 6—21 11,242 8,180 66 41,559 1 1,500 
Minneapolis, Minn. 6—21 16,600 6,920 4,475 133 117,302 1 2,800 
Detroit, Mich. 5—21 37,926 11,244 12,201 264 205,468 1 3,300 
Toledo, Ohio. 6—21 15,526 1,677 6,001 130 152,000 1 2,500 
Milwaukee, Wis. 4—20 40,096 14,351 11,829 268 246,898 1 — — 
New York. 5—15 312,618 825,239 233,108 8,861 4,851,566 1, 7 Assts| 34,050 
Boston. 56—15 61,056 54,323 45,647 1,276 1,559,677 9 32,880 
Cambridge, Mass. 5—15 9,582 8,169 6,759 192 158,282 1 2,700 
San Francisco. 6—17 55,115 36,511 29,092 719 716,022 2 7,000 
Worcester, Mass, 5—15 11,363 9,056 8,069 215 152,435 1 4,000 
Utica, N. Y. 5—21 12,048 5,318 8,399 112 68,077 1 2,300 
Indianapolis. 6—20 28,959 12,833 9,065 233 201,851 1,3 Assts! 7,800 
SS T E E L In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of wrifing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
PENS. ate tf IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


SPENCERIA 


~ 


Musical Reading 
FOR THE MILLION! 


DITSON & CQ. publish a very delightful series 
of standard and new books, designed to give, in an at- 
tractive literary form, all needed information about 
musical history and some portions of the study of music. 


TOWN LIBRARIES tie 
wg 4 the community by adding these books to 


RO M AN C E is remembered in the Biogra hical 
Both closely follow facts. 
THE LETTERS of MENDELSSOAN (2 vols. 

— 1.50), us e er life of the 
THE LIVES of BEETHOVEN (§2.50), of 
HAL CHOPIN ($1.50), of GOTTS. 

K ($1.50), of HANDEL ($2.00), of ROSSINI 
($1.75), of SCHUMANN ($1.50), of VON WEBER 


(2 vols., each $1.50), and of MENDELSSOHN ($1.50 
are standard, exceedingly well written, and 


able books, 

HISTOR is well repressuses by RITTER’S 
$1.50 ;, HISTORY OF MUSIC (2 vols, each 
his )» pact and complete, while Elson serves up in 
‘ Wy > collection of CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC 
entertainment. Urbino’s BIOGRAPHICAL 


HUROPE! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, 
April 27, June 8, and July 1, 1882. Full particulars in 
— Pamphlet, sent free onapplication. Pass 
tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities tor 
securing good berths. Tourist tickets for individual 
travelers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps, by mail, 10 cts. 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, N. Y.; 197 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. ©. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 359i 


EUROPE. 


Unequal advantages for Travel, aleme or in lim- 
ited party (SELECT excellence), for pleasure or 
study. Biome in for girls and ladies, with best 
advantages for study of Languages. Music, and Art. 
For Prospectus and Itineraries for 1882, address 


AMERICAN BUREAU OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 
359 1 853 Broadway, New York. 


A Good Education at Home. 


Many persons wish to improve their education, but 
cannot leave home. Some of them may be to 
know that, at little cost, they can be successfully taught 
at home by correspondence. 

Any who may have time to devote to the private study 
of Book-keeping, Botany, English, Latin, or Greek, are 

ted to address 


ES OF EMINENT COMPOSERS ($1.75), invii 


includes the history of some hundreds of notabilities. 


IN GUILMEETE’S 


VOICE 48 A MUSICAL INSTR 
: UME 40 cts.), and 
Sieber's ART OF SINGING (60 cts), we have most 
ons for the care and training of the voice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
360 451 Washington Street, Boston. - 


FOR SALE. 
Pra ae of “The Meisterschaft School of 
wae cal Linguistry,” in a large American-city, 
good-will and ration of Dr. Richard 
firmty a the author of the system. Said School is 
y blished, having now over one hundred pupils 
The out income of from $350 to $500 per month. 
oded oral to be sold with the school, means the 
the A. of teaching this system, under the name of 
a. met in two adjoining cities. The owner will re- 
tahod ey is successor, if desired, until firmly estab- 
= furnish him able assistants who have been 
himself. Terms reasonable and easy. 
Pply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 


men 
& HENDERSON, 79 Milk St., Boston. 


LENOX ACADEMY, Lenoz, Mass. 
Refers by permission to the Editor of The Journal. 


for a business that is 
AGENTS WANTED permanent and profit- 
able. $235 te $60 a week is now being made rega- 
larly, introducing Tiffany’s new superb volume. bin- 
inent critics say of it: “It is a superb volume,”— 
HowaRpD CrosBy. “ It contains the brightest gems 
of literature.”’—Rost. Lowry. “No more valuable 


or beautiful volume has even been issued, for family 


reading, by American publishers.”"—JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION. A certain success Ys ble canvassers, 
and ladies. For icu dress 


ys DIALOGUES, TABLEAUX, READINGS, and 
LA SPEAKERS. Somet to suit everybody. 
or Schools, Clubs, or Parlor. e latest, best ,and 


spiciest things in this line. Full descriptive cata 


free. T. 
eowtf 7 Metropolitan Block, CHI0AGo, ILL. 


N. E. Bureau 
2409 Wanager Education, 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken ety) home interest ; they are ; 
they provide the best and c ¢ method for 
k g accounts with pupils. 8 ens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 0©O., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445, 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior: 


Professors, , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for | of instruction; r 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and 
240 az (1) 


PINCKNEY’S 
Agency for Schools and Teachers, 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 


EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
SCHOOLS, FAMILIES, AND TEACHERS. 


Pablishers U. 8. School and College Directory. 


TEACHERS are invited to make ag! ao in 
order to he represented in our new etin now in 


preparation. 
sy Inclose stamp for Application - blank. 
Address, PINCKNEY’S ACENCY, 


By an accomplished Lady and teacher of long 
cessful experience, an opportunity “to buy out the 


WANTED, 
suc- 


ood-will and fixtures of on enabiie ed Day-School for 
oung Ladies, in some large and prosperous city.” 
interested please —— at once, 


The Pennsylvania Educational 


Manager, L. B. LANDIS, City Supt. 


We want several hundred 
summer and fall vacancies. ow'is the time to 
in order to obtain information of earliest 
Send stamp for application-form and testimonials. 
ress L. B. LANDIS 
356 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
teachers to supply 


REMOVAL. 


T. BAILEY, Manager, remo 
Square, Boston. 


term, or for the year commencing in September, 


plication Form mailed for . 
others wanting teachers please cal! or write. 


BOSTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, THOs. 
ved to 4 Post-Ofiice 


GOOD TEACHERS wanting positions for the Spring 
0 


ter now, in order to secure the best places. Ap- 
Committees and 


Call and see WHEELER’s NATURAL Hist. CHARTS, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


and Teachers. 


Call on or ad 
PROFESSOR LEGEND 
348-2z 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
Hee with competent Professors, Principals, 

amilies going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and esses. dress 


Teachers Wanted, 
Schools supplied with Teachers free. 


eachers Pian” of this 
make it pod best avenue to situ- 


and 
ain.” | Agents Want. 


OF ALL KINDS, for early SPRING ENGAGEMENTS. 
find the central location and 


and circulars sent for stamp. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond 8t., New York. 


‘orm 


| 
) 
) 
J 
* 
) 
| 
8. 
| 
| 
| South, 
THE UNIVERSAL GRADED GRAM’R BLANKS. Set, 35c. 
Send stamp for application-form to 
353 zz Domestic Building, N.Y. City. RATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
e 
er N. Bureau of Education 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


InsomntA.-One of the most invariable results 
which follow the use of ‘‘CompounD Ox- 
yeENn”’ is to give the patient sound and re- 
freshing sleep. A lady writes of her daughter: 
“The continued use of Compound Oxygen 
soon gave her healthy and refreshing sleep, and 
all anodynes are abandoned.”’ Says a patient: 
** Since using your remedy my sleep is natural 
and good. My spirits are in a much more 
healthy condition. I have no need af ano- 
dynes.”’ Another writes: ‘*Before I com- 
menced taking it (the Compound Oxygen), J 
did not sleep any at night, had no appetite, and 
my cough was so troublesome that I had no 
rest. Since I commenced taking it I have slept 
well at night; my appetite has very much im- 
proved ; I scarcely cough at all ; and, in fact, I 
feel better in every way.’’ Another says: “I 
was perfectly sleepless, often three nights in 
succession, followed alternately by one night 
of horrible slumber, known as nightmare. 
Now sleep is restored, mind clearer, step firmer, 
all healthy action greatly increased.’’ Another 
lady, referring to her daughter, says: “ My 
daughter has improved in flesh, and looks 
well. She sleeps well at night,— sleeps all 
night, a thing she was unaccustomed todo. Be- 


fore taking the Oxygen, wakefulness was one 
of her troubles. I can see that she is much 
less nervous, and in better spirits.”’ A gentle- 
man, writing of his wife, says: ‘‘I have fol- 
lowed your directions as nearly as possible. 
Have left off all the medicines and stimulants 
my wife was taking, and the result of our 
treatment so far has been more satisfactory 
than anything preceding it. She has been able 
fo sleep good at night mithout the use of chloral, 
@ thing she could never do before.’’ Our 
Treatise on Componnd Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases and fall information, 
sent free. Drs, SranKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aw author’s reputation. was made by the 
pen; the pen he used was made by Esterbrook; 


the reader is requested to name the concluding 
proposition. 


Messrs. Potter, Ainswortu & Co., New 
York, have just published Dinsmore’s Model 
Script Spelling-blanks, with new and practical 
methods for thorough drills in Spelling and 
Writing. Price per dozen, 50 cents. A. S. 
Manson, general New-England agent, 32 Brom- 
field St., Boston. Upon every page of this 
book a complete set of script capitals, smal] 
letters, and figures are conveniently arranged 


~ for model copies for reference. The feature is 


an excellent one. The association {of these 
model script-forms with each spelling exercise 
will tend toward rapid improvement in the 
penmanship of the pupils, and give new in- 
terest to the study and spelling of words. All 
the blank columns for spelling are so planned 
that, with equal neatness and convenience, 


either 20 or 25 words may be given to the 
class, each lesson. The inside pages of the 
cover contain practical hints for the teacher, 
new methods, and full explanations. Upon 
the last page of the cover a model is given, 
fully illustrating the proper method of using 
the blank, when the teacher gives lessons con- 
taining either 20 or 25 words. 


Tue true bloom on beauty’s face, the rose- 
tint of a healthy skin, can be enjoyed in De- 
cember or any other month, by using Dr. C. W. 


Benson’s Skin Cure. It does away with al] 
eruptions aud irritations of either skin or 


scalp. 


In the announcement of Willard Small, 14 
Bromfield St., in Taz JouRNAL of last week, 
there was an error which we desire to correct. 
Under the head of ‘“‘ Tracts for Teachers,” by 
Francis W. Parker, No. L., on Spelling, is now 
ready; Nos. II. and LIL., on Reading, and Talk- 
ing with the Pencil, will soon follow, but are 


not now ready. Announcement will be made 
in Tue JOURNAL, when they are issued. These 
Tracts promise to be exceedingly usefal, and 
we hope the series will be extended to cover 
the whole field of school work. 


THOUSANDS of ladies have found sudden re- 
lief from all their woes by the use of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, the great 


remedy for diseases peculiar to females. Send 
to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Ave., 
Lynn, Mass., for pamphlets. 


WH#EN anything is purchased for home or 
individual use, the purchaser uses every en- 
deavor to obtain a pure and first-class article, 
Why so? because such goods or articles are 
the cheapest and the prices paid are very 
near their intrinsic value ; while the poorer 
quality of goods are apt to be cold for much 
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more than they are really worth. Such goods 
are not cheap, although they cost less money. 
Swasey’s Blackboards are first class, and you 
save money by using them in your schools. 
J. A. Swasey, manfacturer, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, 


Tue Granp Union Hore. — Everybody 
who goes to New York city by rail, and who 
wants the best and most handy hotel to stop 
at, should try the Grand Union. It is located 
on Park Avenue, just opposite the Grand Cen- 
tral depot, and all one has to do is to step 
across the street, leave his baggage-checks on 
the office counter, and in ten minutes his 
trunks are in his room, free of expense, and 
without trouble or annoyance. When he gets 
there he will find the very best of beds, the 
cleanest of linen, the most courteous attention, 
and as good a table as can be found at any 
hotel in the country,—and by this we mean as 
good as the Windsor in New York, the Con- 
tinental in Philadelphia, or Young’s in Boston, 
and prices fully a third lower than either. 
Baggage is returned to the station free of 
charge, and special attention is given to ladies 
who may visit New York withoutescort. The 
Third Avenue elevated road has a station at 
one corner of the house, and the horse-cars 
pass the door. The manager is Mr. W. D. 
Garrison, who spares no pains to make every 
guest feel satisfied with his accommodations. 
We give this commendation of the Grand 
Union on the strength of the personal experi- 
ence of a Lowell party of seven who recently 
tested it, and who, having tried some of the 
best hotels in the country, agreed that in the 


particulars referred to this hotel was superior 
to any of them.—Lowell Daily Courier. 


NATURE’s WAy.—Nature often cures disease, 
but when she does, it is always by expelling 
in some way or other the cause. Kidney-Wort 


effectually aids nature in doing this, and this 
is why it performs so many great cures.— Sun, 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Since 1870 Dr. Sherar has each year sent from this 
office the means of relief and cure to thousands afflicted 
with disease, The correspondence necessitated by this 
work becoming too heavy for him, I came to his aid. 
He now feels constrained to relinquish it entirely, and 


has placed in my hands the formula of that simple veg- 
etable remedy decovered by an East India missionary, 
and found so effective for the permanent and speeds 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung 4 alsoa positive and 
radical cure far Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Its remarkable curative powers have been 
proven in many thousand cases, and, actuated by the 
desire to relieve suffering humanity, I gladly assume 
the duty of making it known to others. Address me 
with stamp, naming this paper, and I will mail you, 
free of charge, the recipe of this wonderful remedy 
with full directions for its pre on and use, printed 
in German, French, or . W. A. Noyes, 149 
Power’s Block, Rochester, 348 m 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


N.Y. 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
41 Barclay Street, 
Nassau St.) New York City. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Late President of the 
Nationa! School of Elocution and Oratory. Designed 
for use in colleges and schools, and by private students. 
An invaluable aid to Teachers. Practical Elocution 
is a condensed, yet comprehensive treatment of the 
whole subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration 
to all the topics bearing upon natural expression, with 
exercises illustrative of the several departments. 200 
pages, handsomely bound, $1.25. (To teachers, for ex- 
amination, $1.00.) Liberal discount on first introdne- 
tion into Schools and Colleges. NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Publishers, 1416 


& 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia; Joun H. BeonTE., 
Secretary. 357 tf 


S.S.HAMILL 


OF 
“SCLENCE ELOCUTION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
3 miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882 


VOGAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 
Prof. 8. 8. BLOCH. 


Eugagements made for Public Readings. 
355tf£ Address at Creighton House, Boston, Mass. 


A Collection of 41 Minerals and Rocks. 


J ” 


50 SPECIES OF SHELLS. 


PRICE, $2.50. Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL History Srorz, 
330 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


ANGING SHELVES. Most portable, cheap- 
est, handiest. Bookcase of 2to8 adjustable shelves. 
each holding 100 Ibs., ee finisht, of kiln-dried 
hard woods. rice, $1.00 to $3.35. Cute of 10 styles 


free. Patentees’ te, Lib B 


GARRETT ’S 


100 Choice Selections, No. 20, 
NOW READY, 

Containing the Best New Things for Declamation and Parlor Readings. 
Uniform with preceding Numbers. Nothing Repeated. Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 
P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


WeS. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. ; 
Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic, size 5 bound in, half Arabesque, and containing over 


500 pages ; Retail Price, 82.25. The most complete treatise of the 
kind ever published. This work has“receiv, t e unqualified indorsement of the principals of many of the 


leading Commercial Coll Ex pies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two thirds 
of the «tee. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 


Soild is made 
Throughout with 
fidelity, and 

Yi ields unrivaled tones, 


a 


4 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ESTEY ORGAN 


General Managers ESTEY ORGANS 608 WasxHineton 
HAINES UPRIGHT PIANOS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sor New England, MAZELTON PIANOS. (347 22} 
Two books in one at the price of one. Writing always near y 4 Affords 
v0) 


DUPL EX good, smooth support for the hand. No stumbling on lower edge o k. Cir- 


pages free. dd 
Copy- Book. JW. ©. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Pibisies of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
ew SOMETHING NEW .—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


NOW READY,—-THE NEXT NUMBER OF 


EDUCATION: 


An International Magazine. 
BIMONTHLY. 
Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of Hducation. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Conductor. 
Vor. I]l.— Marcu— Aprit, 1882.— No, IV. 


CONTENTS. 
Frontispiece, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D. 


I. The Aspects of the Teaching Profession. W. H. Payne, A.M, 
II. Emancipation of Teachers. Prof. W. Hatlmann, A.M., Detroit. 339 
III. Society in Account with the Common Schools. Hon. D. F. De Wolf, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools, Ohio. : ‘ - 346 
IV. Color-Names, Color-Blindness, and the Education of the Color- 
Sense in our Schools. 2. Joy Jeffries, A.M., M.D., Harvard. 359 
V. The Training of Statesmen. Charles F. Thwing, A.M., Cambridge. 370 
VI. Normal Schools—What They Have Done, &c. Annie Tolman Smith. 377 
VII. Physical Training and Gymnastics in Germany. C. Koh/rausch. 
Translated by Marion Talbot. ‘ ‘ 383 
VIII. The Unconscious in Education. John Edw. Maude, A.M., Harvard. 394 
IX. The Topical Teaching of History. 7. Z. Hughes, A.M., Toronto, Can. 410 
X. A Visit to the Harvard Annex. Edward A. Rand, A.M. ; .. 415 
EDITORIAL. 
XI. Basis of Morality. 420] XIV. rei 1 
XIII. Miscellaneous Notes. 
Deo. with Journal of Education, ........ 5.50 


EDUCATION will be continued to Subscribers, unless otherwise ordered by 
them. Vol. I may be obtained of the Publishers, bound or in single numbers. 
Price, in neat cloth binding, $450. Address new subscriptions, and other orders, 


NEW-ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
16 Hawley Sireet, Boston, Mass, 860a 


FOR SALE, 


A School Preperty, with good-will of the school 
consisting of a Boarding-House with 12 rooms in 

repair ; with stable, sheds, garden, ete. Said house is 
well-adapted to both School and Summer Boarding, 
and is admirably located in a healthy and pleasant 
village, within thirty-five miles of Boston, where board- 
erscan always be secured. The investment required 
is $1,500. This purchase by the right man will secure 
the principalship and free use of an old and popular 
and well-fornished Academy, which has a permanent 
fund of $6,000 with twice as much in reversion; a good 
Library ; a spacious ar covered with trees or 
used asa lawn ; all well-adapted to the wants of the 


Historical Epochs. 


WITH 


SYSTEM OF MNEMONICS. / 


By E. A. FITZSIMON.” 

Contains an outline of the World’s History, with an, 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth; 70 pages. 


School. Apply early to HIRAM ORCUTT, K- Sent by mail, postpaid, for 50 cents. 
ome 
TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
$5 $20 & Me,| 363 758 Broadway, New Yerk- 


| 
| 
Every Estey Organ GaN 
| 
| | 
$ 
{ 


8, 


F March 9, 1882. 


1g When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 


EpucaTIon, Boston, Mass. 


ANIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


ttle Chart to accompany Text books in 
a. Easily copied on a blackboard for a 
whole class. Interesting and instructive to 
pupils of all grades. Price, 15 cents. Address, 
B. GRIFFIN, 641 Broap he 

c 


NEWARK, N. J. 


WANTED, 


nsuing year, in desirable tions in Illinois 
olan eachers of Vi and Instrumental 


: ly at once to 
Music. Apply 3 HIRAM ORCUTT, 
‘anager Bureau ‘ucation 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


359 tf 


Tracts for Teachers. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
I. Spelling (now ready.) Price, 10 ets. 
TO BE FOLLOWED BY 
IL Reading. 
Ill. Talking with the Pencil. 


Sold by WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield 8t,, Boston, Mass. 


358 ¢ 


GET THE BEsT 
Song~=Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems, 


and useful collection of 
Secular Music by THEo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIn 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first. 
class Song Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 


A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader, sewano's 


I, F. SEwarp & 
. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method ” of learn 


ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
toa higher musical variety of in those who use 
it. It contains a of Songs for Practice. 
etc. Price, 30 cts. 


Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
81 Randolph St., Chicage; 76 E. Ninth 8t., New York. 


CHURCH’S 
Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIO. 


Every number contains 32 large pages filled with 
Musical Sketches, Original Articles, Criticisms, Poetry, 
Notes, Musical News, and five to tem pages of New 
Masic, Every subscriber receives free, the choice of 


10 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES! 


Each premium contains 32 pages of Sheet Music. 
Fall particulars and list of contents of premiums sent 
on application. 


Subscription, only $1.50 a year. 


Ageuts Wanted in every Town and Cit 
te whom a liberal coustuiadion will be paid. 


Circulars, blanks, etc., supplied free. 
i Send Stamp fer Sample Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEW YORK OFFIC : 
No. 5 Union + Cincinnati, 0. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNK, 


oman can Sympathize with Woman, 


LYDI 


E. 


cure 


PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. | 


for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 

plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 

tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 


Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 


Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the 


for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the 


uterusin 


an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by !ts use. 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 


stomach, 


It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 


gestion. 


Compound is unsurpassed, 


let, Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


LIVER PILIS. They cure coustipation, 
end torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per box. 


General Debility, Sleeplessness Depression and Indi- 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system, 
For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass.” Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


aa” Sold by all Drugzis:s. 


$777 


Outfits free. 


A YEAR and ex to 
Address P.O. 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 


Vicks 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Ho! oh, ho! the winds are eaying, 
** Spring is coming, full of mirth ; 
You may hear her footsteps patter 
Lightly on the frozen earth. 
Storms may wake and winds be wailing, 
Clouds be black with icy rain, 
Yet be sure the grass is creeping 
Upward to the light again.” 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


— We might watch the sun at its rising ; we 
might study it at its setting, but then,—we 
don’t. We might do a great many things, but 
then,—we don’t.—‘‘Hlizabeth Eliza Peterkin.” 

— There are five means of learning. These 
are: Observation, reading, conversation, mem- 
ory, reflection. 

— Suffering is God’s tool to cut life into 
beauty.—C. A. Bartol. 

— The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song, their parting song, 
And summer skies are coming, 
And days grow long, and days grow long. 
— Fitz-Greene Halleck. 

— If I were to be asked what are the first, 
second, and third requisites to become a genius, 
I would reply, in the manner of Demosthenes, 
Application, application, application.— Horace 
Bushnell. 


— Nature has her compensations. How 
happy is that revelation of the microscope 
which shows us that the activity of the flea is 

artly caused by the parasites which live upon 
ts own body. Science is consoling.—Anon. 


— Not one can acquire for another, not one ! 
Not one can grow for another, not one ! 
— Walt. Whitman. 


— A letter should read as a good, friendly 
talk sounds, but it seldom does.—B. F. Taylor. 
— It is not what you study, but what you 
remember and reflect upon that makes you 
learned. 
— I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.— Whittier. 


— Memory is one of the most wonderful 
gifts God has bestowed upon us, and one of 
the most mysterious. Take a tumbler and 
pour water into it ; by-and-by you can pour no 
more; it is full. It is not so with the mind. 
You cannot fill it with knowledge in a whole 
life-time. Pour in all your please, and it still 
thirsts for more. 

— Knowledge is not what you learn, but 
what you remember. It is not what you eat, 
but What you digest that makes you grow. 
It is mot the money you handle, but what 
you keep that makes you rich. 


Dr. C. W. BENSON, of Batimore, Md., 


In the course of re poncties discovered what now are 


renowned in medical practice, viz: a combination of 
Celery and Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
ased by the profession at large and constantly recom- 
mended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result of his 
own experience in practice. They are a sure cure for 
the ne special diseases, and aré worthy of a trial 
by all intelligent sufferers. They are prepared ex- 
pressly to cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
popes headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleeplessness, 
ayepepela, and nervousness, and will cure any case, 

@ Doctor’s great remedy for Skin disease, ed Dr. 
Benson’s Skin Cure is any = 5! valuable and greatly 
sought after by all persons who have skin diseases or 
bad complexion, An excellent toilet dressing. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cts. a box. Depot, 106 
North taw St., timore, Md. By mail, two boxes 
for $1.00, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address, 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S : 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
ei SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGCS on all parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both interna] 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


ca CHARLES N. CRITTENDEN, 115 Fulton 8t., 
New York City, sole agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s 
remedies, to whom all orders should be addressed. 


-Agents Wanted. 


By Gen. Dopce. It gives his 
“inner 
&c. Published by 
en, erm 
With Steel Portraits, Chromo Plates, and F 
ings. Agents are making immense sales of th 
Less book by these distinguished Authors. It 


AG 
WORTHINGTON & CO., 


t 
;ENTS WANTED. Send for circulars to 
Martford, Conn. 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


Experience among Indians, and reveals for the first time 
their * Daring Deeds, Customs, 
Authority of, and full Introduction 


xploits, 


a 


se sight. 


Claw 


Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI., 4.1. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, La doz. 1.20 

Reversible Writing Books, 8 84 
Reversible Drawing Books. « (6) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1.00 
5. “ Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1,, Fine; No. 2, 

Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’, A 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1 
7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course) . .... 
8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 


t Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Cannot afford to be without these books : 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By MRS. B. C. BLADE, Editor Good Times. 
Firra Epitron Now Reavy. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Tab- 
Charades, Blackbonea Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
Juvenile Hae Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Prige, 50 ntertainments, 1 vol., temo, boards. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By MRS. B. C. SLADE, Author Children’s Hour. 
THIRD EpITION Now READY. 


Centaining Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades. 

nar, 


National Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 
Prine. Natl. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D.C. 
1 vol.. 16mo, boards,..........Price, 50 cts, 
Srconp Epirion Now READY. 


‘a Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


BOOK 


By Mary Liemmer, 


an 
tells of the daily life at the White 


of life * 
AS fine Engravings. 


selling 
Ladies Terms 


hows the wonders and inside workings 


woman 
book out. Agents Wanted. 
wen. Send forcirculars tothe 
G OO., Hartford, Conte 


It portrays the “inner life,” 
Marvelsand Mysteries of the Capito! 


all its 
of 
ons 


GENTS: 


and Poetry, by 300 best authors. 
L. Cuyler,. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS AS 


Make quick sales and the best 
rofits on our Elegant Book, 
olden Thoughts on Mother, 
Home and Heaven, in Prose 

Edited by Rev. Theo. 
llustrated. Pleases everybody. 


$2.75. 


Also, 5,000 Curiosities of the Bible, $1.75, mailed on re- 
ceipt of price ; and the Bierstadt Portrait of Garfield, 
the one sent to the Queen, 16 x 21 for framing, $1.00. 
E. B, TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. ¥ 355 h 


the most important matters 


of in the World. 
EVERY PAGE I8 FULL OF 
INTEREST. One Canvasser 
bas Sold 800 Copies, It 
fs irresistible. Every Sub 
ecriber gets his money's 


worth, AGENTS Wanted. 
Exclusive Territory, The 
best terms. 

Write for Circulars to 


dented <) | AGENT 
taining 6,000 References to A GOLD MINE! 
CARLETON’S 


Of Universal Knowledge, 
@. W. CARLETON & ©V,, Publishers, N, Y. City 


Con 


JONES B 


AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY for LIFE of 


FIEL 


Authorship: Finest Illustrations: 


ning the scenes and pee 
th ; might of his 
a States- 


Address, A, YOUNG & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


ICTIONARY HOL DERS.—Rests aud sup- 
ports for reference-books, 10 distinct kinds. Wire, 


iron, and 6 woods. Prices, 15c. to $25.00. Largest 
variety in stock in the U.S. Lists free, Mibrary 
Bureaw, 32 Bt., 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. ‘Adiress the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Co, Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RIOHARDS, Sec’y. 


ae OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
ANNA BARIGHT, Principal, Freeman P1., Boston. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science, 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Mass, 


MORY COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, GEORGIA. 

Emory College was organized in 1837. It is located 
in a region (900 feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for catalogue to the President, ATTicus G. 
HayGoop, D.D., Oxford, Ga, 348-tf 


[s WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 


Study. For ladiesandgentlemen. Expenses, $123— 


192. Gro. F. MAGOUN, Prest. 335 tf 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address pal. 


Cuas. C, BRAGDON, 46 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 


H. BaRLow, A.M., 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 
Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL Business, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 


prepares ege, entific Schools, 
teachers. 2. char- 


asin: Ce * 


Grill. 7. Elocution. 8. 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 
(7 Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, pal. 80zs 


CADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. ¥. D, BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
G7 commercint collage, er 63 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
catalogue. STATE NORMAL 


For or information, New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WororsteR. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Feb. 9, 1882. 
_ Address H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. Deacon Boston. 


ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 
ae STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


A Special and Ad- 
course of s' years. 
classes 


vanced Course for s of students. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Feb 15, 1 For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hypg, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 

‘or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEzN, A.M 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. 

‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WuST¥IELD, Mass. 
For Both Sexes 


For catalogues, address J. G. 8007. 188 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
The College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 


Complete|The Five Years’ Musical Course. 


Pour 8 Courses for Honors tn Cies- 
sics, thematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College contaiaing full particulars will 


— ADA L. HOWARD. President 
176 Wellesley, Mass, 


MASS., 
T, 
— 
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KRUSI’S EASY DRAWING LESSONS, 
For Kindergarten and Primary Schools. 


JOURNAL OF 


THREE SERIES, TWELVE CARD 


S EACH, WITH INSTRUCTIONS. 


THESE series of DRAWING CARDS have been prepared 
rgarten, it has been shown that ve 
execute very pretty designs, if they have some — for the direction and 

ont the present 


the same author. In the Kindergarte 


the ruled framework has been d 
and a blank space is left below for the 4 


In the arrangement of the lessons, the author has = the same general plan of development which 


bas proved so successful and popular in the Synthetic 


Wo commend ond teachers, believing that they will supply a great 


public want. 


Introductory price, 10 cents. Sample set, post-paid, 10 cents. 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {* 


as introductory to the course of drawing by 
hy children may be mode to 
h of ited tn lines. To this end 


series, the designs are this framework, 


5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St. 162 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
W YORK CHICAGO. 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XV.—No. 10. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 
Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER 
UNITED 
STATES 
book sent HISTORY. 


6 Deuble-page Colored Maps. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, New York. 


in 
College 1881, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Im re 
S10 Walnut PHILADELPHIA 

Have recently published 

for Qualitative) Chemical 

with an Lntroductory Chapter on the Course of Anal- 

By HEtNRicH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 

‘American, from 11th German ed. Edited by 

Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 

son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by mail, pos free. 

Our various catalogues, covering every 

of Applied Science, sent free to any one in any pt ~ 

he world who will furnish his address. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
38 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, 


855 zz PHILADELPHIA, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Street, 


ect- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 
table Kingdom, set of 30 Cards. 
neral Kingdom, 6 84 “ 
Sit. Animal Kingdom, 


esting Industria! museum Call and Gray's Botanies; &c., &o. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only tlustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 28 VYelumes Now Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 

VIII. — Richari II. — Richard III. — 

Midsummer- Dream. — Henry V. 

—As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 

Winter’s Tale.—King — Henry IV. Part I.— 

par IV. Part I1.— Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 

All's Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—Cymbeline. 

—Comedy of Errors.—Antony and Cleopatra.— Measure 

for Measure.—Merry Wives of for Ill. 
Circular. A. ©. STOOKIN, .for New Eng., 
47 . Boston, Mass. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & Cco., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course tn Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
ss 35 Bromfield St., Boston. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, ‘3 Brosdway, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & OO., Boston. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’1| Readers ; 
Leighten’s Mistery of Reme; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessens in En 4 
Eiutchison’s Physiclegy and Hy 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


46 Madison St., Chicago. il Devonshire St., Boston. POETR 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


LONG 


HOLMES LEAFLETS. Selections from the 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 
AMERICAN — MS. Selected from Longfel- 


low, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Bi ketches and Notes. $1.00, 
AMERI PROSE. Selected from Haw- 


thorne, cones Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With critical Introductions and 


Notes. $1.00. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. 150 Poems. se 
and arrap by Henry LopGE. $1.00. 

FOR CHILDREN. ited 

SAMUEL ELIOT, late ye of Boston Schools. 

ELLOW LEAPLETS. Selections 
from the Works of H. W. Longfellow. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. Hopapon. With Illustrations. 25¢. 


Works of O. W. Holmes. Edited by Josernuine E. 
Hopepon. Leaflet Pamphlets (for Teachers) 25¢.; 
Leaflets (for Pupils) per package, 25¢.: Leaflets, 25 
or packages, each 20¢, ne: 

Special Rates for 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Voca/ Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geogruphies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S Now U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 


Now Inductive Avithmetics, 


ORLANDO LEACH, New York 
8. E. BEEDE, Dabuque, Ia, 


| Agents. 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO., 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., Phila. 


RITTENDEN’S MEW BBOOKKEEPING SERIES, 
4 Books., ali Royal 8vo, and Printed in 
Fiske’. Classical Literature. 
ensu 
Lynd’s, Themac’, & Etymologies. 
7 Send for circulars of our valuable Text-books. 


Popular Novels siz: — 


CIVEN AWAY 


SCIENCE 


te OOTE’S 
HEA LTH "MONTHLY, at only 
Ct. a 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 


HALL & WHITING, 


Publishers, 
AND DEALERS IN 


School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St, Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 


L. PRANG & 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


le Copies Free 


REVISED EDITION. 
Monual y Primary Arithmetic, combining the Grube 
Method and the Kindergarten. By G. C. Fisuer, 
Supt. of Schools, Dover, N. H. Price 49 cts., postpaid. 
N, E. PUBLISHING OOMPANY, 


Hil 
REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


* Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
alg 49 Bleecker New York. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Indactive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U.S. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


MAOMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS 

Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Ph tology, 81. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical 
BR in Elem. Chem try, i: 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. 7 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in L 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.35 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 

154 zs 22 Bond Street, New York. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

8s German Olasstos for Students. 
(4 vols. ready ready) $1.00 and $1.95 
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Westiake’s Hew to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
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NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIO OOMPUTA- 
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City of New York. ivol, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF "ELEMENTARY MEOHANIOS 
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weet ELEMENTS OF AWALYTIO GEOMETRY. By 
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